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L IKE an electric motor, it has to be activated 
. by an outside energising force. Your 
thoughts are but the inner expression of your 
will, directed through your brain to the outer 
achievement of your desires and your ambition 
for greater achievement in life. You can learn 
how to direct your thought energy towards a 
specific objective to produce positive results. 

Learn how to marshal your mental powers to 
improve your business and social career. 

YOUR BRAIN CANNOT THINK! 


It is merely the vehicle through which YOU direct every action of your life. 

The Rosicrucian teachings enable intelligent 
men and women to benefit almost immediately 
from the guidance of great intelligences who 
have progressed far beyond the boundaries 
of conventional study. If you sincerely feel 
you are now ready, with an open mind un- 
fettered by orthodox prejudice, to accept 
new and absorbing truths, write for our free 
32-page book, "The Mastery of Life." 
Dedicated to an inspiring objective, the 
attainment of the universal Brotherhood of 
Mankind, the Rosicrucians are a Non- 
Religious, Non-Political, Non-Profit Making 
Fraternity. 

"The Mastery of Life" has been written to 
enable progressive, thinking men and women 
to obtain an Insight into the advanced 
teachings of this Fraternity. You are invited, 
though not urged, to write for this book. No 
assurance is implied that every applicant 
receiving "The Mastery of Life" will be 
accepted for membership of the Rosicrucians. 
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YOU’VE heard a lot about the 
marriage ‘‘lottery," about how 
it’s pot-luck whether two people 
just happen to hit it off together 
and lead a happy married life. 
Well, it's not a lottery, because, al- 
though you can have no control 
over the numbers in the lottery 
barrel, your success with a mar- 
riage partner depends on your per- 
sonal attitudes and characteristics. 

Whether you are old or young 
in years, the same applies. Mar- 
riage is a strictly personal thing, 
and all the best-intentioned advice 
in the world from others is useless 
without correct application. 

All people going steady, engaged 
or contemplating marriage, experi- 
ence much the same doubts, fears, 
and reactions. Even at the last 
moment, you can feel apprehen- 
sive, even panicky, wondering 
whether you are doing right. The 
man has probably been “kidded 
along” by his friends about the 
dangers of marriage, whilst the 
woman reads newspaper stories 
about divorce actions, until both 
begin to wonder whether they've 
made a mistake in trying to tread 
this dangerous path. 

After all, what exactly do you 
know about each other? You were 
strangers only a few months ago; 
you met, you fell in love. You are 
still in love, and the glamour of 
love makes you feel that it is 
mean to have any doubts about 
each other now, at this stage, and 
so you thrust away your thoughts. 
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v than after marriage. It 
ir of realities that so often 
leads to divorce. The road to 
divorce begins before marrige — 
not afterwards, as so many people 
seem to imagine. 

The sexual aspect of marriage is 
particularly important, because, 
after all, marriage is a mating. If 
the sex-life in marriage is har- 
monious so will be all the other 
aspects. 

By the use of the term “sex- 
life” is meant sex in its physical 
and mental (psychological) aspects. 
You can know everything possible 
about the psysical side of sex in 
mariage, but this in itself is not 


and yet 

there is no* dividing-point at all. If 
both are healthy, straightforward 
people, they are not going 
joy the sexual act just 
act. Those who do su un- 
healthily balanced. 

It is vitally important that this 
point be understood. It doesn't 
mean that it is wrong for them to 
enjoy each other; it is perfectly 
right and proper. But there is a 
subtle and yet important differ- 
ence between enjoying each other 
and merely enjoying a sexual act. 

The very fact that they are en- 
joying each other implies that they 
are enjoying — i.e., loving — a 
special person, who has been 
glamorised for them by nature. If 
they were to enjoy the sexual act 
without distinction of this glamour 
they might just as well do it with 
anyone else. 

That is being blunt, but that is 
one of the secrets of a successful 
marriage. 

So it is essential for both to 
know that they are marrying the 
right person. Sexual frustrations 
are quite often the result of 
marrying the wrong person, by 
mistaking the sexual act for the 
be-all and end-all of marriage. 

You can see that even the physi- 
cal side has its mental perception. 
For, to put it in its very basic 
terms, sex is the difference be- 
tween a man and a woman — that 
is, apart from the physical side, 
the difference in personality — in 
outlook, in mental approach. This 
means that it is vital to find a 
contact between your two sexual 
personalities in order to fit into 
the marriage pattern and make it 
successful. 

People in love are unconsciously 
acting all the time to each other. 
It is natural enough for both to 
set out to capture each other; so 
they look their best, go out of 
their way to behave in the best 
manner possible, and each en- 
deavours to make a good impres- 
sion on the other. 

They see each other for a few 
hours, several times during a 
week, and there is no special effort 
necessary to maintain this drama- 
tising glamour. 

Therefore, it is easy to put each 
other on a pedestal and believe 
that they are the best- tempered 
couple in the world. 

They have deceived themselves 


and each other, with the result 
that during the early years of mar- 
riage when you have to be with 
each other all the time, they both 
receive a shock — they see each 
other aK their worst as well as 
their best, and find themselves 
somewhat snappy and nervy with 
each other. 

This is the direct result of get- 
ting to know' each other. However 
much you are in love, however 
long your engagement, you are 
still vitally strangers when you 
first marry. And yet, as strangers, 
you expect to settle down and live 
happily ever after. 

You may agree upon this, that, 
and the other; but your personali- 
ties have basic male and female 
differences, plus the differences en- 
gendered by different upbringings. 

If you do not realise this now, 
you are going to be irritable with 
each other, you are going to feel 
you have made a mistake in 
marrying each other, feel resent- 
ful because you have lost your 
"freedom,” and the condition is 
going to steadily worsen because, 
not wishing to hurt each other, 
you will probably keep all these 
feelings secret and be mighty 
guilty for even thinking them. 

But this condition must arise, 
and always arises, when a young 
couple go into marriage blindly. 
It is by no means a unique hap- * 
pening; right now there are some 
miserable couples who are bewil- 
dered to feel that their marriages 
are going “on the rocks.” It is 
doing nothing of the sort; but be- 
cause they don’t realise what is 
happening, the result will inevit- 
ably be “the rocks.” 

Better, then, to know that these 
differences in personality do exist 
and to understand them now, be- 
fore marriage, and prevent mqst 
of the miseries that do arise 
through sheer ignorance of their 
causes. 

The fact is that you must enjoy 
your marriage, not just be content 
with it. And the way to enjoy your 
marriage is to understand it. 

Once understood, this is the 
secret of happiness in marriage. 
All attempts to reverse the order 
between the sexes lead to perver- 
sions— apart, from sex perversions, 
for example, a henpecked husband 
and a domineering wife are per- 
versions. Instead of finding con- 
tact, one has become so dominant 
as to exclude all attempts to estab- 
lish contact. 

That contact is an essential to 
a happy marriage. The establish- 
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Do you really KNOW the person you want to marry, or 
are you closing your eyes to irritabilities and differences 
in personalities and habits? 


By Bernard L. Calmus 


ment of such contact means that 
two different personalities can so 
learn to give and take that they 
both merge, without doing any 
harm to either. 

To return to the protective and 
passive, the male and female roles 
in marriage. By “protective" is 
meant protective, not dominant; 
by “passive," acceptance of pro- 
tection, not loss of personality. 

By giving and taking, there is 
a special combination of personali- 
ties by happily married couples 
who enjoy each other's company. 

Both learn to accept mutual and 
natural roles. The woman must 
learn to accept this protectiveness 
in her physical and mental experi- 
ences by delighting in her hus- 
band’s special abilities, which be- 
long to her alone. She must en- 
courage his desires to protect her; 
in this way she encourages his 
feelings of passion, mental and 
physical, the utmost urge to give 
her of his best because he is get- 
ting the best from her. 

A husband must learn to accept 
these things, not as a natural 
right, but as a point of contact. 
He must allow his protective in- 
stincts full play, even at the most 
crucial sexual moments, when the 
tendency is to be selfish and grasp- 
ing. If either is selfish sexually, 
without exploring the other’s 
natural feelings, the seeds of dis- 
cord will be sown. 

Nature plants a liking for each 
other in both, until this liking, as 
they get to know each other super- 
ficially, deepens into love. But this 
superficial knowledge of each 
other continues even into and be- 
yond marriage until they learn 
harmoniously to merge their per- 
sonalities — through attempts to 
meet each other half-way. 

If you are the female of this 
partnership, and ignorant of sex- 
ual matters, say so to your hus- 
band — don’t let him approach you 
with doubts in his mind, your mind 
and body frustrating you both 
through sheer panic. Your hus- 
band will feel a fool or a failure, 
without knowing how or why, and 
you will set up mutual resent- 
ments. Be frank with each other, 
and you will gain in mutual re- 
spect. 

Marriage is an intimate affair. 
You cannot give your body and 
keep your mind and personality 
completely as it was. 

You can find mutual happiness 
and fulfilment — by seeking to 
understand what your marriage is 
going to mean to you. 
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Telling 


You might find that lying successfully is easy— easy until 
you've found out, that is. 


When 


XIAVE you ever listened to some- 
J ~ L one, and applied a hundred per 
cent, concentration on his voice 
and demeanour while he is talk- 
• ~ You haven’t? Then try it. 

_n you’ve had plenty of prac- 
tice, you should be able to detect 
a liar — and you’ll need to allow 
very little margin for error! 

There is something in the men- 
tal build-up of certain speakers, 
something in the way they speak, 
and something in their eyes, all 
of which tell you that they are 
not telling the truth. 

Police court magistrates and 
High Court Judges become versed 
in this fine art of detecting liars. 
Constant practice tells them when 
a defendant or witness is trying 


to fool the Court by telling false- 
hoods. So, if your time comes to 
appear in a court case, don’t try 
it on, because it won’t pay, really. 

The late Mr. Frederick Mead, 
who presided over a London police 
court longer than any other sti- 
pendiary magistrate, prided him- 
self on being an unfailing lie- 
detector. Nobody — absolutely 
body— was ever able ‘ * “ ~ 


a swift 

"’""it Isn’t always possible to bowl 
the speaker out, and positively 
prove him to be a liar; but a 
magistrate’s or judge's conviction 
that a person has committed per- 
jury frequently influences a ver- 
dict. 

Lying can quite easily become 


a habit. If one’s moral rectitude 
has gone astray, exaggeration first 
and then downright lying fre- 
quently follows. 

Most people will have heard of 
Baron Von Munchausen, an eigh- 
teenth century German, who made 
a fine art of telling lies — and got 
away with them until, eventually, 
they were exploded. This man 
was an extreme example of a liar 
and deceiver, as also was Louis 
de Rougemont, a Swiss who, in 
1898, caused a sensation by giving 
and publishing an (imaginary) ac- 
count of his exile of 28 years 
among the abos of the Cambridge 
Gulf. 

Fantastic in their lying as these 
two men were, there are Munchau- 
sens and de Rougements in goodly 
numbers today. 

The magnitude of lying is not 
very important. The ultimate ef- 
fect of lying on an otherwise stain- 
less character is the important 
factor. You may tell one lie and 
get away with it. You are imme- 
diately tempted to tell more — and 
keep on telling them until you 
can start lying about other lies. 
Successful lying requires an agile 
brain and an infallible memory. 

The author knew a man, highly 
skilled in his profession, who rom- 
anced outrageously. He alleged— 
and expected us to believe— that 
he had (a) played the organ at 
St. Peter’s, Rome, (b) wrestled 
with the great Eugene Sandow, 
and (c) swum the Hellespont! 
Every time that we met him he 
had some new “achievement” to 
relate. Those falsehoods were so 
palpable and obvious that it didn’t 
take a psychologist to see through 
them. We just laughed. 

One of the world's most out- 
standing cases of criminal lying 
was that of Martin Sebastian 
Saldanha, bom in Bangalore, 
Southern India, in 1873. This 
Hindu came of an excellent family, 
and received a good education at 
Madras College, where he matri- 
culated at the age of fifteen. 

Martin Saldanha had to leave 
college owing to misconduct, and 
eventually he decided to go to Eng- 
land where he arrived without 
question (being a British subject) 
in 1902. 

Immediately this clever young 
man of the East studied for the 
English Bar, and qualified in 1905, 
which meant that he became a 
fully fledged barrister. 

He got married; but his wife 
died in 1914, and the widower Sal- 
danha immediately proceeded to 
seduce his sixteen-year-old niece, 
by whom he had three illegitimate 
children, including twins. To cover 
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LIES doesn't pay 

by SPENCER LEEMING 


up this miserable affair Saldanha 
gave false particulars to the Re- 
gistrar of Births. This, inevitably, 
was discovered in due course, and 
Saldanha was sent to prison for 
six months in 1920. As a result 
of this conviction the Benchers 
of the Inner Temple disbarred him. 

Following the serving of a 
Bankruptcy notice on him, Sal- 
danha swore affidavits before Com- 
missioners for Oaths declaring that 
he was not domiciled in Britain, 
that he was an attache of the 
Spanish Embassy, and was there- 
fore properly entitled to diplo- 
matic immunity. Thus Saldanha 
"craved” the court to stay bank- 
ruptcy proceedings which had been 
instituted against him. 

Grave suspicions as to the truth 
of all this were aroused, and police 
investigations followed which re- 
sulted in Saldanha being charged 
with forgery and perjury. The 
defendant put up a cool and im- 
pudent defence, and very nearly 
— but not quite — got away with it. 
He was convicted, and again sent 

Following his release, this mas- 
ter liar perpetrated a whole series 
of the most impudent frauds, all 
based upon his facility for per- 
verting the truth. By this time 
the conceited egotist had almost 
come to believe in his own lies 
and misrepresentations. It is a 
fact that if a person lies long and 
persistently regarding a certain 
matter, he does begin to kid him- 
self that what he is saying is true. 

Many insane persons harbour 
delusions which impel them to 
make untruthful statements. They 
don’t know that they are untrue. 
On the contrary, their deluded 
minds believe that what they are 
'saying is true. “Pathological lying” 
is a condition fully recognised by 
the medical profession. 

Take the case, heard some years 
ago, in a London police court, in 
which a young man was charged 
with raping a girl in a taxi-cab. 
The girl — about 17 — was feeble- 
minded, and had an intelligence 
quotient which put her nearly in 
the imbecile class. But she was 
fairly good-looking, and certainly 
well developed. 

Everything in this case depend- 
ed upon the girl's evidence, on 
whether she had told the truth 
in her allegations. 

The author was asked to advise 
the court on the question of the 
admissibility of the girl's evidence, 
the girl being a certified mental 
defective and under statutory sup- 
ervision by the local authority. 

The answer, according to spec- 
ialised case law, was that the evid- 


ence was admissible, but that it 
must be taken for what it was 
worth. Its worth could only be 
ascertained in the course of expert 
examination and cross-examina- 
tion. The girl was not insane, or 
deluded. Her evidence had to be 
weighed according to her mental- 
ity, and having regard to the pos- 
sibility of her being a pathological 

It happened in this case that 
there was some positive physical 
evidence, and the accused was 
committed for trial at The Old 
Bailey, London, where he was 
found guilty and sentenced. 

So far we have dealt with the 
abnormal people — those who tell 
lies, and if necessary commit per- 
jury, for profit, and those who 
may be termed “pathological liars” 
because they can’t help it. These 
cases are extraordinary. 

But on countless millions— and 
probably billions — of occasions 
quite ordinary, well-meaning 
people have told lies which really 
did matter. 

Frequently the telling of a lie 
is a measure of self-protection ; 
sometimes it emanates from greed ; 
occasionally it is deliberately in- 
tended to deceive and mislead, in 
circumstances which may be im- 
portant, if not critical. Whatever 
it is, it is wrong, fundamentally 
wrong, and no amount of argu- 
ment can make black white. 

Take two common examples. 
You .deliberately tell lies on your 
Income Tax return. The impulse 
behind the submission of the fact- 
ual inaccuracies is (a) the desire 
to save a little more money, or 
(b) resentment against the Gov- 
ernment and its taxation imposi- 
tions, or (c) sheer cussedness. 

In any case you know you’re 
doing something wrong, and if 
your conscience bothers you, you 
will regret the submission of false 
information. Some super-sensitive 
consciences even send the Deputy 
Commissioner of Taxation what is 
known as “conscience money”. 
Your conscience keeps telling you 
that you could be found out and 
taken to court 

A man may have an unfortun- 
ate married life, resulting in sep- 
aration. He falls deeply in love 
with another woman and marries 
her, deliberately telling a lie by 
not disclosing that he had been 
previously married. Inevitably the 
law catches up on such a liar, and 
a charge of bigamy follows. In 
other words, lying hasn’t paid. 

With some people who are nor- 
mal mentally, telling lies is a mani- 
festation of exhibitionism. Go to 
any party, and listen. It’s almost 


certain that you will hear . some- 
one present prattling on about 
something — or nothing in particu- 
lar — not giving a hoot for accur- 
acy of statement, but just romanc- 
ing on like the man who said that 
he had played the organ at St. 
Peter's, Rome. 

Such persons take a huge delight 
in their lying. Lies are the ex- 
hibitionist’s stock-in-trade. Usually 
these people are harmless, pro- 
vided you can spot them as ex- 
hibitionists, and don’t believe a 
word that they say. 

Lastly we come to what are 
generally — but not clinically — 
termed “white lies”. Here is the 
exception that proves the rule. 

Sometimes doctors are forced to 
tell white lies to keep the truth 
from a patient whom they know 
is going to die. In such circum- 
stances there are few people who 
will disagree that the lie is jus- 
tified. 

That, too, can even go for lay- 
men and women. One such case 
was a young man who had nearly 
all the disabilities imaginable. 
Discerning, clever, and highly ima- 
ginative parents worked on him 
with suggestions that were full of 
hope which appealed to the other- 
wise slowly dying young man. 

. The technique of those parents 
started up a dynamo of vitality 
in their son that gathered momen- 
tum so rapidly that it soon caught 
up with, and eventually conquered, 
most of the son’s disabilities. 

It was a victory, based on lies. 
But it worked; and judging by 
the end results we could say it 
was justified. 

The great world movement of 
Rotary has a “Four-Way Test” of 
all business and personal trans- 
actions. In this test the first ques- 
tion which a Rotarian must ask 
himself is: “Is it the Truth?” If 
the answer is in the negative, it 
is bad business, ethically unsound, 
and should not be undertaken but, 
on the contrary, immediately re- 
linquished. 

The truth is that perversion of 
it can undermine a business or 
social structure. 

It is admitted that plenty of 
liars do get away with it for the 
time being, but not indefinitely. 
In due time that still small voice 
called “conscience” can make cow- 
ards of us all, liars included. 

No, telling lies doesn’t pay. The 
false facade created by lying 
crumbles very rapidly when the 
liar makes a fatal mistake, owing 
perhaps to a lapse of memory, and 
the game is up. 

The liar is never trusted again. 
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control. The code of living of - 
modern society takes into- account 
that such impulses are part of 
your instinctive nature. But, even 
though they are instinctive, society 
lays down that you should not sur- 
render to them or give them such 
freedom of movement that they 
build up to become your master. 

One such impulse is toward 
sadism, which, if unrecognised and 
unchecked, may lead to grave con- 
sequences. Society, through its 
laws and statutes, insists that this 
tendency be held in close check, 
for the protection, firstly, of other 
people, and secondly, the sadist 
himself. 

But you’re no sadist— you’re 
quite normal, easy-going and psy- 
chologically balanced; you've never 
committed a violent crime and 
probably never will. However, let’s 
get “sadism" into its “know your- 
self” perspective. 

We are not concerned with the 
confirmed, uncontrolled sadist as 
the violent nature of the crimes 
he is prone to commit usually 
keep him behind bars or under 
mental treatment. We are more 
concerned with that tendency to- 
ward sadism which is present in 
your natural make-up and the 
make-up of every other normal, 
healthy person. 

Sadism is commonly regarded as 
an ugly word. Its ugliness stems 
from the fact that it is associated 
in the average mind with brutality, 
extreme violence and degrading 
sex offences. But its true mean- 
ing is “a desire to inflict pain or 
suffering" on some other person 
or persons. That definition says 
nothing of brutality or violence, 
although they do enter into the 
subject. 

Rather, you should consider the 
simpler, psychological aspects of 
sadism because in these instances 
you will see how you can show a 
sadistic 'desire to inflict pain or 
suffering’ tendency. 
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For example: 

You were going about your busi- 
ness, thinking of nothing else, 
when you encountered a couple 
you didn’t know. They were argu- 
ing heatedly. 

It had nothing to do with you 
but the girl looked a nice type 
while the man seemed rather 
nasty. He used language a man 
shouldn't use to a woman and you 
got upset about it. How did you 
feel about the situation — a rather 
common one? 

You probably felt like stepping 
in, brushing protests aside and 
telling him in forceful terms to 
behave properly. Or, if you were 
sufficiently aroused, you’d have 
wanted to hit him hard— and per- 
haps keep on hitting him until 
he learned to do (what you 
thought) was the right thing. 

You had to take a tight grip 
on your feelings, perhaps it was 
only touch and go for a moment, 
and you almost walked into . an 
argument. 

Why did you want to hit the 
man? Because your sense of de- 
cent behaviour had been offended? 
Or perhaps because you champion 
the weak? 

And the other time, when you 
were with a girl who had been 
giving you the green light At 
least her eyes and actions had 
encouraged you, so you tried for 
a kiss, and she held you off, an 
iceberg. 

Maybe you grabbed her should- 
ers hard. You wanted to shake 
her till it hurt, to give her a slap 
that would melt the ice. Perhaps 
you told yourseU that all ^she 

“technique”. 

Let us say that you did go the 
one extra step in each case— what 
was the nett result? Probably m 
the first instance, both parties 
would tell you it’s none of your 
business, to stop interfering and 
be on your way or you'd be sum- 
monsed for assault. 

In the second, you’d probably 
end up with a colder iceberg. A 
girl- likes a manly companion, but 


not when he tries out his strength 
on her face with a slap. 

So, if you’re a normal type of 
person, you think pretty hard be- 
fore you go that extra step and 
possibly congratulate yourself 
later on, on your emotional self- 
control. And so you should! But 
that doesn’t detract from the fact 
that there was a desire to punish 
another person, to inflict on them 
some sort of pain, as a retribution 
for their (in your eyes) wrong- 
doing. 

Note the qualification “in your 
eyes", because it is very important. 
It’s important because it shows 
that perhaps you are inclined to 
let your emotions run away with 
you. We said before that this 
tendency towards sadism was bas- 
ed upon an impulse that you 
should learn to keep under control, 
but it can arise in a disguised form 
which you have not been taught 
to investigate and recognise. 

At the same time an impulse 
can be broadly defined as a guide 
for emotion (let it be good or 
bad) and, therefore, if the impulse 
vou get is strong enough, your 


„ .... . . jly 

that you lose control of it. You 
may never have been warned of 
this latent danger which is essen- 
tially part of yourself, and which, 
if you let it go absolutely un- 
controlled just once, may com- 
pletely destroy your chances of 
future happiness. 

The “in your eyes" qualification 
is bound up in another important 
factor. We each of us have been 
taught, as children, by our en- 
vironment and the adults who for- 
merly instructed us (parents, 
school teachers, ministers of reli- 
gion, etc.) to live our lives accord- 
ing to certain rules of conduct. 

The rules of conduct are very 
much the same whether we belong 
to a rich or poor class environ- 
ment, but, as individuals, we place 
on them our own individual inter- 
pretation. It follows that what 
the man next door considers is 
“normal” conduct or behaviour, you 
might consider to be "abnormal 
or vice versa. This different in- 
terpretation of what constitutes 
“normal” behaviour is what can 
get you into trouble by leaving you 
wide open, in an emotional situa- 
tion, to the dangers of sadistic 
tendency. • . 

Go back to our first two illus- 
trations for a moment. The argu- 
ment the couple were having was 
none of your business. Yet, on 
your standards of “good” behav- 
iour, the man was doing the wrong 
thing. Perhaps it was because 
you took an instant dislike to him 
that you didn’t, care whether he 
was in the right or not (which you 
couldn't have known)— you just 
wanted to hit him. 

The girl who gave you the green 
light and then behaved like an ice- 
berg, should be punished, you 
thought, for the way she behaved. 
Another man might have treated 
her behaviour for what it was 
worth (playing hard to get) and 
joined in the game for fun; whilst 
a strictly moralled man may want 
to punish her, but for an entirely 
different reason to yours. 



So always remember that in 
emotional situations you are judg- 
ing others on your standards of 
behaviour. While in most cases 
other people would perhaps agree 
with you, others may consider your 
behaviour absolutely wrong. 

The difference between occa- 
sional lapses in emotional control 
and the confirmed sadist's behav- 
iour is that in the more extreme 
form, the desire to injure has com- 
pletely crowded out the normal 
instincts. 

Kraft-Ebbing, a leading author- 
ity on abnormalities such as sad- 
ism, studied a large number of 
these extreme cases and the story 
that each man told was basically 
the same. 

They had become very depressed 
and a steel band seemed to be 


pressing around their heads. They 
found it increasingly difficult to 
keep their thoughts clear and the 
depressive condition gradually be- 
came worse. 

Then, barely aware of what they 
were doing, they committed a 
crime. Immediately it was done, 
their minds were clear, the depres- 
sion left them, and they were able 
to resume normal, respectable 

Therein lies good advice on one 
of the danger signals pointing to 
the desire to hurt. Don’t let your- 
self fall into a deep or sustained 
period of mental depression. If 
you’ve had a hard day at your 
place of work, with everything 
going wrong, or if you’ve got wor- 
ries with domestic life, don’t let 
this get you depressed. 


You’ve heard the familiar story 
of a husband "taking out” his work 
worries on his wife and you prob- 
ably know how easy it is, under 
the strain of worry or emotion, 
to pick an argument over some 
trivial detail. 

It’s very easy, in such circum- 
stances, for the latent power of 
sadism to come quickly to the fore. 
You’ll want to smash something 
or hit someone. Remember, there’s 
only one person who knows exactly 
how you feel mentally— and that’s 

So, wouldn’t it be far "better to 
know yourself, your mental atti- 
tudes, well enough so that when 
you are becoming too worried or 
feel yourself becoming depressed, 
you can call a halt! This isn’t 
suggesting that all worries should 
be disregarded. That would be 
foolish if, for instance, a man’s 
business were falling into bank- 

( Continued on page 49) 


by MARTIN A. KINGSLEY 


How many times have you 
followed an impulse — and 
been in trouble? Here's 
how to control a 
dangerous type of impulse. 
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m ^ I | by JAMES J. HERRON 

How to beat 
Embarrassment 

Embarrassment is usually caused by suddenly becoming aware of a 
personal fault. You can beat it through appreciating the causes. 


rno become embarrassed on oc- 
casion is perfectly natural Of 
course there is always a reason 
for this, and the reason may be 
obvious or be hidden in the Un- 
conscious part of your mind. But 
it is no sign of abnormality or of 
inferiority when this occurs. 

If you have an inferiority com- 

E lex, then you can become em- 
arrassed (self-conscious) almost 
on any excuse, and your life can 
' become miserable because of it. 
But normal people often become 
self-conscious, at the most unexpec- 
ted moments, and when this occurs 
their personality receives a jolt 
and they wonder whether some- 
thing is wrong with them. 

Embarrassment occurs as the re- 
sult of a slip of the defence mech- 
anism in the Unconscious. We go, 
so to speak, “out of gear” for the 
moment But, normally, embarrass- 
ment passes, we slip back into gear 
and the mechanism works smooth- 
ly again. 

The Unconscious holds the com- 
plex machinery of your personality 
—not the complete personality, but 
the basic parts, without which 
nothing else would work. 

It contains the whole evolution- 
ary history of our progress through 
the ages, having inherited the 
brotherhood of physical and mental 
reaction from and through our 
forefathers, right down to our 
nearest parents, and then our child- 
hood memories and behaviour. 

The Unconscious is a great store- 
house of memories— not only ours 
but of our mental and physical his- 
tory way back through millions of 
years. Even in the Unconscious, 
what we store from our childhood 
is only a small part of what we 
have already inherited. 

This explanation some t i me s 
makes people despair of ever being 
able to do right of themselves. 
They imagine that they must 
necessarily have inherited only the 
primitiveness of our ancestors, be- 
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seiously — that only the Atom Age 
is the Progress Age and everything 
that went before, being “ancient,” 
was necessarily evil. 

People who think this way — and 
there are a surprising number of 
them — always insist that it is use- 
less trying to better oneself, psycho- 
logically, because what we are to 
be has already been laid down 
from the moment we were born — 
presumably because of what we 
have mentally inherited. 

If we were to accept this belief 
as fact, we simply would not make 
any progress, physically or ment- 
ally. This would NOT be normal 
behaviour. We would merely be- 
come automatons — replicas of our 
fathers, grandfathers, forefathers. 

The fact remains that we inherit 
a great deal of good as well as 
bad. Try to think back a little, and 
you can see how true this is. 

During childhood, practically all 
experiences are viewed through 
the Unconscious. The heritage ele- 
ment contained therein “draws” in 
child-experiences and instantly 
ejects them again in such a way 
that they are seen as part of the 
total ancestral experience. Then, 
having been viewed by the Con- 
scious as an experience, they re- 
turn into the Unconscious as part 
of the vast storehouse of memories. 

The wonder of this process is in 
its rapidity and the fact that the 
Unconscious is so absorbent that 
the process is painless. That is, 
it is painless to the normal person- 
ality. It only becomes painful 
when a memory is thrust away 
forcibly, being charged with tears, 
anger or other emotion, and has to 
force its way into the Unconscious. 
It then becomes a repression, 
ready to erupt painfully when any 
associate-memory occurs — some- 
thing like the painful first one. 

This is what happens during 
moments of embarrassment, and, 
to repeat, it happens to every nor- 


mal person, except that normal 
people clear it out of their sys- 
tem by facing up to it, while 
abnormal people try to thrust the 
cause of the embarrassment back 
into the Unconscious again and 
won't look at it. 

If you understand the mechan- 
ism of your own Unconscious, you 
can more readily understand what 
happens to make you “self-con- 
scious”, even though normally you 
are nothing of the sort. To be- 
come self-conscious is to suddenly 
see yourself in an awkward situa- 
tion. It is not the same as being 
self-conscious, where you may view 
your personality for its possibili- 
ties and exert them to the best 
and the fullest. 

Self-consciousness implies that 
you suddenly become conscious of 
a fault. This is due to the fact 
that a particular situation “re- 
minded” the Unconscious store- 
house of something else that hap- 
pened some time or other— quite 
feasibly not in your own life- 
time at all. You may recall an 
awkward situation in which you 
were involved or you may recall 
a situation met by someone else 
that you have known or heard 
about. 

In spite of being termed the 
Unconscious, this storehouse of 
memories is very sensitive. The 
“feelers” are always there, to ac- 
cept the good and the bad impres- 
sions and experiences for memory- 
storing. What experiences are 
similar to other stored experi- 
ences in the Unconscious are taken 
in and laid on top of the previous 
ones. Like goes to like, becoming 
“affinities.” 

The connection now between a 
present embarrassing moment and 
the Unconscious is simply illus- 

You meet someone for the first 
time and are introduced to him. 
For no reason at all that you can 
consciously think of, you blush 



or become nervous. He is no bet- 
ter and no worse than hundreds 
of others you have met without 
embarrassment, and yet he caused 
a distinct reaction, either good or 
bad. 

You just can't think why this 
happens, so you excuse your re- 
action by cloaking it with “dis- 
like”. The explanation you give 
yourself is that you must be psy- 
chic and he must be evil. Or, of 
course, the other way about, be- 
cause you are attracted to him, for 
no conscious reason. 

What has really happened in 
such a case is that the Unconscious 
"feelers" have reacted positively. 
Somewhere in your Unconscious 
lies an experience or memory 
in which, for several reasons or 
perhaps only one, "something” 
about the man— note, not really 
the man himself — has caused a 
sharp reaction. 

This is what always happens in 
cases of alleged instant repug- 
nance or attraction — hate or love. 
There is an association the Un- 
conscious recognises, even though, 
consciously, you do not. 

There are also the more obvious 
moments of embarrassment — the 
fairly common one of association 
with guilt. Someone loses a rub- 
ber or a pencil in the office, and 
you may feel instantly impelled 
to drop everything and search for 
it. Associated with this is a de- 
finite feeling of guilt for fear you 
will be named the thief. 

This is a direct line with child- 
hood experiences or even ances- 
tral, when possessions were so pre- 


cious that a man could go berserh 
if he lost anything at all. (Hence 
our tendency to present-day pos- 
sessiveness). 

These, and other embarrassing 
moments, are normal and should 
be accepted as such. The abnor- 
mal person reacts neurotically be- 
cause he feels, consciously, that he 
is being victimised and definitely 
sought out as the butt of other 
people. The normal person reacts 
automatically through his Uncon- 
scious alone, and may feel quite 
bewildered that such a moment 
has occurred at all. 

The main point is to accept the 
moment purely for what it is. 
However wonderful the Uncon- 
scious is — and it certainly is per- 
haps the most wonderful thing 
about us — we have been provided 
with several other powerful psy- 
chological characteristics. 

The Unconscious is powerful, but 
it is not all-powerful . With all 
its inheritances and "feelers” and 
complex defence-mechanisms, it 
can still be controlled through the 
Conscious. 

The Conscious is a more obvious 
mechanism, but, properly used, it 
is powerful enough to clamp down 
on the Unconscious and use it for 
its own behoof. 

All new experiences have as a 
general rule greater power than 
the old ones. The old ones, if 
painful, can harm us only if we 
allow them freedom to “float”. 
As they go into cells, they can be 
imprisoned and kept there. And, 
in practice, that is what normally 
happens. Only a present-day “like” 


experience can turn the key on the 
cell of an old “like” experience, 
as happens in embarrassing 
moments. 

But— and this is an important 
but— that key can be consciously 
used so quickly that the cell is 
locked almost as quickly as it 
becomes unlocked. In the first 
process you do the locking con- 
sciously; with the second, the lock 
is automatic. That is the only 
difference, but that difference 
gives you control over that vast 
storehouse. 

When you are beginning to feel 
embarrassed or shy, consciously 
turn the key by "blanking” your 
mind. Shut the cell away by con- 
centrating entirely on whatever 
you are doing for the moment. 
That is what should be done to 
“close off” embarrassment. 

The automatic lock, however, 
turns both ways — to open or close. 
Therefore, when the moment is 
over and you have some leisure, 
it is a good idea then to deli- 
berately turn the key and find out 
what caused the embarrassment. 
By keeping still and letting your 
mind roam at will, the original 
cause, if it occurred in your own 
lifetime, will be ejected into the 
Conscious. 

Examine it carefully. This is 
the only time a painful memory 
can be truly forgotten. It dissolves 
and no longer exists. Because of 
this factor, the Conscious, deli- 
berately used, can become a good 
and useful directive to the Uncon- 
scious, and is the only way to 
stay truly and psychologically 
healthy. 
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Are you a Nagging 


Wife? 

by RETA M. HOGAN 


own career failure before marriage 
may have planted the seeds of in- 
feriority. She tries to bring her 
husband down to her level by nag- 
ging for more money. 

Another accepted basis for a 
woman’s nagging is the boredom, 
the ease, the lack of enough useful 
work experienced by many modern 
housewives. Not so long ago, a 
woman was far more important in 
the household and to her husband 
than she is today. She not only 
washed and cooked and cleaned. 
She had to bake bread, grow 
vegetables, raise poultry, spin and 
weave cloth, make garments, and 
even prepare household remedies 
. and medicines from herbs and 
other natural means. 

Such pioneer women never 
stopped to consider whether they 
were wanted and appreciated. They 
knew that they were essential to 
the health, happiness, the very 
existence of husband and family. 

Today, with gadgets and ma- 
chines, a woman frequently finds 
time on her ’ hands. She is no 
longer secure in the realisation 
that she is needed. 

The feeling grows and, to cover 
it up, she blusters with questions 
and criticisms. A modern psychia- 
trist has said: "Don’t disparage 
the bridge, the socials, the club- 
making of some married women. 
If you \took those away and sub- 
stituted nothing in their place, 
you’d turn all of them into nagging 
wives.” 

Allied to, and overlapping, most 
of the reasons for nagging is the 
inferiority complex. A wife may 
in childhood have suffered com- 
plete domination i>y an older sister 
or brother. 

On marriage she often makes up 
her mind to force on her husband 
the same standover tactics they 
used with her. Such a woman may 
even select a man to marry who 
has a number of apparent faults 
that she can work on. 

He may be addicted to drink. She 
marries him because she knows 
that weakness gives her the oppor- 
tunity to dominate him. Exerting 
her new-found strength, she nags 
him continually — ostensibly to re- 
form him and make him change his 
ways. She makes him change his 
job, even though he may like his 
work and be happy there. She 
makes him forswear his poker 
games with the boys to join a 
bridge circle. She forces him to 
go to symphony concerts when he 
would prefer to be home listening 
to a radio crooner. 

The arguments against nagging 
should not turn a wife Into a meek, 
unsatisfactory “yes woman.” There 
is a dividing line between nagging 



and intelligent discussion about 
family problems. No woman 
should blindly agree with her hus- 
band if she is convinced that he 
is making a serious mistake. 

A man welcomes his wife as a 
partner in the business of life. Her 
ideas, opinions and suggestions' 
should be available before decisions 
affecting their joint interests are 

There is a difference between 
constructive advice and destructive 
nagging. If a husband forgets an 
anniversay, has an accident with 
the car, or is late home because 
the boss detained him to have a 
drink on the way, there is little 
sense in the wife abusing him 
about it. It is done and nagging 
will not correct it. 

A man can't help his bald head, 
his clumsy hands or big nose. 
There are habits and foibles, how- 
ever, about which a man may be 
unaware, but which, if unchecked, 
may retard him both in business 
and social life. 

A wise wife should learn how to 
let her husband know about these 
things tactfully. It is best that he 
stops scratching his head or pick- 
ing his teeth in public or indulging 
in over-long unfunny stories. 

But let her sugar the pill when 
she points out the fault. "You're so 
wonderful, darling," she might say. 
“You make me proud when we go 
out. But there's just one thing, 
dear, I’d like to suggest if you 
don’t mind.” 


That may sound gushy and over- 
sweet, but there’s not a man in a 
thousand who would think so if 
told it by his wife as she bends 
down to kiss him as he sits in his 

At home, when you are alone, is 
the only place to offer any criti- 
cism, no matter how helpful or 
constructive. Do not do it in pub- 
lic. It hurts his pride. Any hus- 
band wants his friends to think of 
him as a self-sufficient, masterful 
lord in his own house. 

Most marriage problems would 
be solved if the parties gave more 
attention to mutual consideration 
for each other. People are hapoiest 
who take themselves as they are. 
Marriages are happiest when both 
husband and wife sincerely try to 
accept each other — for better or 
for worse. 

Women who realise this are in 
the majority. Their marriages are 
invariably successful. It is from 
among the balance who do not 
realise it that the naggers come. 

It was a wise, man who said that 
the two greatest commandments in 
marriage are: show affection and 
show appreciation. 

“A woman who does that,” some- 
one has pointed out, “cannot be- 
come a nagger. She will learn to 
become tolerant of other people, 
their ideas, their desires, their way 
of life. A little genuine humility in 
her own makeup will eliminate the 
potential urge to nag.” 
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Conducted by Bernard Calmus 


This Quiz is to help you to discover whether you are fitted for your present job. It is most important for 
the physical and psychological health of a person that he should have the sort of job that best fits him. II 
you can gain from eighty to a hundred points in an honest answer to these questions, you are in the job 
most suitable to you; if between fifty and eighty, you are not very happy but could improve yourself in that 
job if you tried. 

If you gain less than fifty points, it is time you thought of changing, (a) either your job, or (b) your 
consideration towards that job. In any case, the answers to the questions will help you understand these 
considerations better perhaps than you do at present. 


1. Do you work too hard? Or would you say you 7. 

are work-shy? 8. 

2. Do you wake up alert first thing in the morning? 

Or Is your head "woozy” and hazy? 

3. Do you work eagerly? Or get there as late as 

possible? 9. 

4. Do you accept toil as your Jot? 

5. Do you feel "ill” on most working mornings for 10. 
no real reason and "good” on Sunday? 

6. Do you hate Mondays? 


Is wage-day your only Joy-day? 

Do you spend half your wage-packet drinking 
to celebrate pay-day? buy yourself some little 
extra? or a present for someone else? or just 
save your money? 

Do you hate or detest your boss, for no reason 
you can think of, except that he is your boss? 
Do you enjoy your annual holiday? make an 
excuse to delay having it? want to rush back 
to work before holidays are over? 


ANSWERS 


1. You work too hard because you consciously feel 
guilty about work; if you relaxed, you might not 
want to get on with the job, resulting in clashes 
with the boss. It is as extreme as being work- 
shy, where you are honest enough to admit that 
you don’t like work but not honest enough to 
associate your dislike with the job you are at 
present doing. 

In either case there is a fear of the job itself. 
The first covers up guilt-associations (playing 
truant from school — getting hidings from teacher 
or parent if discovered), the second, reluctance 
to face up to life as represented by the job. You 
want to change your job, or take the “happy 
mean” by seeing the job as representing a way 
of life, which you can enjoy just as far as you 
will let yourself! 

Take five points for the first, which is a slight 
improvement on the second. Ten points if you 
think you have the “happy mean.” 

2. Take ten points if you wake up alert first thing 
in the morning. You are ready for your job, and 
are happy to anticipate getting down to it. 

If the second, the “woozy” and hazy feeling is 
due to the fact that your mind is trying to slow 
you up and keep you off the job, because you 
don’t like it and are making a bogey of it. 

3. Take ten points for the first. You quite con- 
sciously like your job! (The word “conscious!/' 
is emphasised, because some people like their 
jobs but don’t know it!) 

When you shirk, by getting late to your job, 
you ought to be honest with yourself and your 
boss by giving it up and taking something you 

4. It is as wrong to accept toil as your lot as it is 
to think you can go through life doing nothing. 
Some people feel (and sound!) very virtuous 
because they accept toil as part of their life. Yes, 
we all have to work, but we work a far sight 
harder if we like what we’re doing. 

“Toil” is associated with something you dislike 
doing but have to — like slavery. No job need be 
a slave-job, and anyone who goes to work with 


this attitude is asking for a nervous breakdown 
some time or another. You get nothing for this 

5. If you feel ill on most working mornings it is 
because you are fighting your job- result, a real 
breakdown, with a “mysterious” illness no one 
can diagnose. 

This is a warning sign that you are psycho- 
logically not in tune with your job. Better to 
quit it, however well paid it is, and so avoid 
future trouble. 

Take ten points if you have none of these 
feelings. 

6. This is really a tradition — “Mondayitis” is a 
natural aftermath of a restful Sunday, and there 
is often a great deal of cheerful Monday morn- 
ing grumbling. 

There is no need to be alarmed about this; 
it is precisely what happens when a child has to 
go to school on Monday and is really a "carry- 
over” from schooldays, though we don’t recognise 

Time to be alarmed is when we take “Monday- 
itis’’ seriously, and really do resent going back 
to work, and really find it hard to get back into 

You can take ten points if you a; 
as in the first, but pull up you 
come in the latter category. 

7. This is almost as bad as going ti 
we must all "toil.” It is natural t< 
pay-day, but it is not natural to g 
only happy day occurs then. 

This is a sure sign that you are just working 
for the money you can get out of your job, not 
for the love of the sort of work you are doing. 
Don’t make a joke of this: it is trite but true 
that money isn't everything. 

Your family would rather have you cheerful 
on a pound or two less, than morose on several 
pounds more. If you accept wage-day as an- 
other work-day, but a little happier perhaps, take 

( Continued on page 49) 
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o work because 
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HARMFUL EXERCISE 

Toe-touching exercises, once 
thought to assist in reducing the 
waistline and toning up back 
muscles, are now considered to be 
more harmful than helpful. Reason 
given is that bending to touch the 
toes stretches muscles of the back 
which are already stretched to 
flabbiness by constant sitting 

Of more purpose are the simple 
running-on-the-spot exercises, al- 
ternated with push-ups irom wall 
or table, neck-stretching exercises 
and abdominal toning exercises by 
raising legs from prone position. 

Two ten-minute periods per 
week of these exercises are likely 
to do more lasting good than daily 
routines of toe-touching. 


ITCH REMEDIES 

Sufferers from hives can take 
new heart now that the causes of 
itching have been discovered. 
Hitherto a riddle to scientists, it is 
now known that certain enzyme 
chemicals released in the body, are 
the cause of intense irritation 
suffered by people prone to hives 
and other irritant ailments. The 
enzymes act by either direct con- 
tact with the nerves or by releas- 
ing active compounds from the skin 
cells. 

Itch enzymes from animal tissues 
have been identified as trypsin, 
chymotrysin and pancreatin. Those 
from plant growths are mucunain, 
papain, bromelin, ficin and pro- 
teinase. 

Experiments with mucunain in- 
jected in minute quantities into the 
human skin, brought about an in- 
tensive itch lasting for 30 minutes 

and localised ir 

injection. This 


.... ~..j of the 
..w.v knowledge of 
..... s of the enzymes with- 

in the skin promises greatly im- 
proved itch remedies for sufferers. 
★ * * 

BEAT THE HEAT 
When the temperature gets you, 
take notice of the habits of your 
dog in the evenings. Most likely 
he’s asprawl on the ground and 
not showing half as much agita- 
tion as you. 

Instinct has shown him that the 
coolest layer of air is closest the 
ground on a calm night. Sensitive 
thermometers show that the first 
two and a half inches from the 
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ground up are cool, rising sharply 
in temperature at higher levels. 

To gain some relief, try sprawl- 
ing flat on the ground (or floor) 
and get the advantage of those 
several cool inches. 

* * * 

BROKEN BONES 

The odds are that every member 
of the population will at some time 
or another suffer the painful in- 
convenience of having a bone 
broken in some part of the body. 
Most common fractures are those 
occurring in the upper arm, or in 
the bones of the wrists. These 
fractures can be readily treated 
in the doctor’s surgery but not so 
the more complicated cases arising 
out of major accidents. 

Reasons given for the multitude 
of small fractures are our high- 
pressure living with its violent 
sports, high speeds, and the 
modern trend for polished floors. 
Most natural reaction when a per- 
son slips on the latter is to throw 
out a hand to break the fall — 
possible result, that wrist fracture. 

Children at play are ready 
victims for fractures, but young 
bones mend relatively easily. Older 
persons would be wise to have 


KIDNEY STONES 

One out of 20 kidney stones are 
caused by the abnormal activity 
of the parathyroid glands situated 
near the thyroid gland in the neck. 
Their purpose is to produce a hor- 
mone controlling the distribution 
of calcium and phosphorous to the 

b °Once their balance is disturbed, 
the parathyroids overwork. Ex- 
cessive calcium and phosphorous 
enter the urine — conditions 
favourable to . the formation of 
kidney stones. 

NEW HEART FOR OLD 

The substitution of plastic tubes 
to replace injured heart arteries 
is not new to medical science. In 
fact, it is an established practice. 

But, the smaller the blood 
vessels the less chance is there of 
being able to replace them by 
plastic or transplanted vessels. 
Some such small blood-carriers 
have a bore of less than six- 
hundredths of an inch and surgery 


baulks at their replacement. 

Surgeons are now speaking 
about circumventing this necessity 
by transplanting an entire new 
heart. Remarkable as this may 
seem, there is good reason to ex- 
pect, by past experiments, that it 


will s 


i become an actuality. 


COUGHING AFFECTS BRAIN 

Prolonged and vigorous cough- 
ing can cause a swooning effect by 
reducing blood flow to the brain. 
Coughing puts a squeeze on the 
chest and the brain and when the 
attack is sudden enough the brain 
can become almost bloodless. 

Muscular men are more likely 
to suffer fainting after violent 
coughing as science has deducted 
that these men are more prone to 
developing a cough than their 
weaker neighbours. 


ATOMIC PORK 

Ancient religious laws forbid- 
ding the consumption of pork in- 
dicate that trichinosis, the parasitic 
worm disease transmitted in 
undercooked pork, was a menace 
to human health. 

Though no effective treatment 
for the disease has yet been found 
we have learned ways of protect- 
ing ourselves from this ailment. 
Prolonged storage of pork at low 
temperatures, as well as proper 
cooking, destroys the troublesome 
organisms which cause trichinosis 
and makes pork safe for human 
consumption. 

However, considerable numbers 
of people are still infected each 
year through eating pork that has 
been improperly inspected or 
handled, or insufficiently cooked. 

Now, experiments indicate that 
atomic science may finally remove 
danger of the trichinosis worm. 
Scientists suggest that atomic ir- 
radiation can be effectively used 
to sterilise pork carcases. 

Such irradiation, they believe, 
would render any lurking trichi- 
nosis organisms harmless, provid- 
ing wholesome pork for the 
world's dinner. 


HELP FOR THE HEART 

A cousin of the explosive nitro- 
glycerine, called peritrate, has 
proved to be the longest acting 
drug against attacks of angina 
pectoris, a painful and frequently 
disabling heart disease. Peritrate 
has been tested together with 
three other long-acting drugs used 
in the treatment of angina. The 
condition, caused by constriction of 
arteries supplying blood and 
oxygen to the heart muscles, has 
been treated for years with nitro- 
glycerine. Peritarate, like nitro- 
glycerine, dilates the arteries that 
nourish the heart. But the dilating 
action of peritrate lasts for five 
or more hours, while the effective- 
ness of nitroglycerine ends after 
15 to 30 minutes. Peritrate also 
provided longer lasting relief than 
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“This being the first time Fee ever gone fishing dear, do you 
suppose / might have beginner’s luck?” 
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“Of course I teas listening. ¥< 
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“Watch your manners, George!’’ 



February, 1956 
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“BOY I” “Yessir?" 
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by GEORGE P. MORRILL 


Exploiting an enemy's weakness is the strategy 
of generals. It even pays-off in everyday life. 


LARRY CRAWFORD had been 
aboard exactly ten minutes 
when Blelock knocked him cold in 
the crew mess. It happened this 
way: 

We were tied up at the Texaco 
dock in Mobile, discharging bun- 
ker fuel. A tall kid, built like 
somebody’s old clothes rack, came 
up the gangplank and dumped his 
sea bag. 

“This the George W. Barnes?" 
he said, looking around at the old 
tub that was twice as old as he 

Blelock wiped his hands on a 
rag and tossed it to me. We were 
taking ullages — which means mea- 
suring the oil in the tanks by 


lowering a steel tape into ther 
The sun was hot and we wei 
covered with sweat. 

“That what the letters say c 
he bow?” he sa ;j 
"Golly,” said t 
“I didn’t look.” 

“Well,” said Blelock, slamming 
the ullage screen back in place, 
“maybe you better.” 

The kid gave me a puzzled 
glance. He was handsome — sunny 
hair, blue eyes, and a clean, un- 
shaven jaw. I tried to set him 
wise with a frown and a wink. 
Look, I tried to say, this hairy 
guy is Frank Blelock, the meanest 
bosun on the Atlantic Coast He's 
also an ex-pug. Watch out. But 


the kid stared back at me like a, 
friendly cow. He was too green. 

“This is my first trip," he said, 
with an uncertain laugh.. “I’ll do 
a lot of dumb things, I guess.” 
“You done two already," said 
Blelock. “You asked your boss a 
stupid question. And you dropped 
your bag in a pool of oil. Now 
get the hell out of here.” 

up his bag. He 

“Crew quarters is aft,” said Ble- 
lock. “Didn’t you leam nothing at 
Sheepshead Bay?” 

I watched the bag with its blotch 
of oil move down the well deck. 
If I’d been brave of foolish I’d 
have said, "Aw, lay off the ldd, 
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The kid picked 
started midships. 


it i 


i the r 


“Step on it,” said Blelock. “We 
got time tor coffee.” 

There were two guys in the 
crew mess. They were Sal and 
Joe, the 8.12 oilers. They were 
hunched over their coffee, arguing 
in noisy Spanish. Blelock thrust 
his bull neck between them. 

“Talk Amurrican,” he said. If 
you sail Amurrican ships talk 
Amurrican talk, see?” 

Sal and Joe nodded, pale and 
grinning, “Yes, surr,” they said. 

Blelock drew a mug of coffee 
and I followed. We sat down at 
the deck table and drank and 
said nothing. After a while, the 
kid appeared, dressed in a clean 
khaki shirt and new dungarees. 
He tapped Blelock. 

"Pardon me,” he said. “You re 
the Chief Mate?” 

"I’m your boss,” said Blelock. 
“Wait for me on deck.” 

The kid coloured. He shifted his 
feet. “They told me to report 
to the Chief Mate.” 

"Wait on deck.” 

The kid hesitated. Blelock went 
back to his coffee. I lit a cigarette. 
When we got to New York they 
wouldn't have to put no grease 
on the gangplank 'for me. 

The kid touched my shoulder. 
“Where can I find the Chief Mate, 
please?” 


before the war, how he liked to 
give a new guy the works for no 
reason at all. 

- you,” I said, ‘T’d pick 


when I helped him unpack — two 
dozen of them. “Plutarch’s Lives,” 
"Hannibal, Conqueror of the Alps,” 
“Pershing’s History of the First 


ud mv sea bag,' and pile off. A World War”.... 
tub like this is no place for a “What the hells all this, 
starter.” . , 

He blinked at me, surprised. 

That same grey flash -- “ 


What the hell's 
said. 

“History books.” He’d grinned 
hand awkwardly through 


his°ey es .' *Oh this kidf The'things his yellow hair. “I won the Clara 
he had to learn. Holt Prize in high school fifty 

“I guess I’ll hang on for a trip,” dollars worth of history books, 
he said. He got up and stretched. We sailed into Winward Pass 
ribs sticking out on his chest like and the weather grew hot. You 
a ladder. He looked in the mir- could see steam rising from Haiti, 
ror and waggled his jaw. “Brother, Larry spent hours beside the rail, 
what a poke ” staring at the little villages that 

We shoved off that night for hung to the coast. 

Aruba, our loading port. That’s “Haiti, he said. Dark mys- 
the trouble with a tanker. You stenous land of the mighty 
leave New York, figuring to be Christophe." 
back in two weeks, and they put What? I said, 
you on a shuttle in the Caribbean. And he told me about a big slave 
You bounce from Aruba to Gal- named Henri Chnstophe who beat 
veston to Aruba to San Juan to up Napoleon’ 

Aruba to God Knows Where . 
until you’re nutty. 

Blelock put Larry 
and worked hell 


— _ long ti 

and made himself Emperor of 
Haiti. I asked him who he was 
on the bow trying ti ’ ” 
of him. The “ T ‘’~ ” 


n the book," he said. “Look 


other guvs and me, we carried in my locker. _ 

him as best we could. We hauled I looked, Larry was right. Then 
the lines in and flaked them down. I picked up a thing called Caesar s 
It was dark, but I watched Larry’s Gallic Wars. It was good and the 
face in the moonlight. His fore- next day I read it right through, 
head was shiny-wet and his Ups Before long, I was ploughing 

were strained open. His ricketty through those histones like a 

chest kept going in and out like whaleboat in rip tide. And Larry 

- broken accordion. was right with me, cheering me on. 

- - • - — • *-*- “Nothing like it,” he said. “Mr. 

Thatch, our history teacher, said 
you’ll find all the secrets of the 


' he whis- 


The kid’s face hardened. A new 
splintery grey flashed in his eyes. 
I had the sinking feeling that there 
I was — twenty years ago — a wet- 
eared soda boy, ready to take on 
anyone if honour demanded it. Half 
a dozen wallopings had taught me 
some sense. Oh, this poor kid! 

“If that’s the way you want it,” 
he said, staring cold at Blelock. 

Wham! The room echoed, then 
grew still. , , , 

“Leave him there,” said Blelock, 
rubbing Ins fist. “We got them 
hawsers to eye-splice before 

SU I P felt bad about the kid and as 
we worked the splices I told myself 
the old story-book stuff. That a 
big no-good louse named Mister 
Blelock was going to get his some 
day and get it good. But when- 
ever I looked up, that bull neck 
was bent over the hawsers and 
those two arms were thrashing 


“Am I doing, okay! 

P “Great,” I said. 

When the gear was stowed, we 
hit a ground swell outside Mobile 
Bay and the deck began 

aft and 




future in the lessons of the past.” 
We began to spend the watch- 
„ heave, below reading and arguing about 
sick. I followed him generals and admirals and presi- 
him sag against the dents. It was a regular history 


couple of 'times. The wind class. , , 

s raw. I knew how he felt. Meantime Blelock was pouring 

‘Hey,” I shouted. 


,n. He stuck his big ugly puss in 

He swung around, steadying him- our fo’castle and saw us reading, 
self against number 8 tanktop. “What gives? he said, btory 
“There’s an empty sack in my hour?” _ . . 

fo’castle,” I said. Larry looked annoyed. To him 

His eyes rolled, bright with sea- anyone reading a book w«« = 

sickness. “Gee, Mr. Potts, that’s monk at prayer — not t 
swell ” turbed. ‘We’re studying. 

I liked him from the start. He Blelock scratched his six-day 
was as innocent and ignorant and stubble. He was half-naked and 
full of noble ideas as Td been in the muscles jigged all over his 
the ’Twenties. For instance, he body like rubber. He gave a horse 
couldn’t get over the way Blelock laugh, 
had socked him. 




Watch out your nob don’t blow 
squawking about up, Potts,” he said. “It can’t hold 
the 'kayo,” he said, sitting on his much.” 

, . - * — j — “Tt’c Suci x didn’t say anything. 

Larry turned his back — deliber- 
ately. That was foolish. Blelock’s 
eyes narrowed. 

“Get o- ’ 


his much. 

bunk, a few days later. “It’s just 
the way he did it. I didn't have 
time to square off.” 

“Listen, boy,” I said^ “ T "* 


w “ ff,g£s8wSe, Stwu *a* ’wrwKsrwi 

work. He'd 


a deck, Mr. Crawford,” he 


for s 


; found the kid in his bunk 
with a wash cloth over his jaw. 
“How is it, son?” I said. 
“Leave me alone,” he said, clos- 
ing his eyes. , , 

I sat down on a stool. I got 
some bouillon cubes. They go 
good when you're fouled up.” 

He opened his eyes. I put out 
my hand. , 

"Name's Harry Potts. A.B. 

He had a surprising grip— like 
a table vice. “I’m Larry Craw- 
ford. Pleased to know you, Mr. 


hit* with' anything ”y°u can pick up 
— mop, marlin spike, anything. 
Otherwise, fade fast.” 

He looked puzzled. 


Now, the kid wa 

wasn’t supposed -- 7 

learned that much. What he didn’t 
M ,„«« know was that lifeboat checking 

‘And where Blelock’s involved,” comes under safety of the ship 


I went on, “do the latter.” -- ----- 

He shook his head slowly, like say. , „ . 

he was sorry that a nice guy like "I’m off watch, Mr. Blelock, he 
me didn’t understand the rules of said. 

ijf e Blelock walked over, yanked 

”i couldn’t do that,” he said. “I Larry’s book and scaled it through 
iust couldn't.” a P° rt - We heard a splash. Larry 

J Then he picked up a book called stood up, white as a cake_of ,soap. 


and you have to do it any time they 


_n Ble- 

„„ i whole 

i the Laura Belle Jackson 


I gave him the lowdown o 


port. We heard a splash. Larry 

... „„ _ book called stood up, white as a cake of soap. 

•'Gettysburg and General Meade” “You’ll regret that, Mr. Blelock. 
and settled himself behind it. “You’ll regret it if you don t obey 

Those books were another thing, orders, Mr. Socrates. Get the hell 
They’d tumbled out of his sea bag up there.” 
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s quieter. 

xic .0 himself and seemed to 
be thinking all the time. Some- 
times we’d talk about history and 
that grey flash would come in his 
eyes and he’d lose track of what 
we were saying. 

“Listen,” X said, “if you got ideas 
of squaring with that ape, forget 
them. I don’t wanta be sewing you 
up in canvas." 

He blinked thoughtfully. I was 
just thinking of something.” 

“The guy’s a butcher. Hes got 
fists like mallets.” „ , , 

“Fists,” he said. “That’s all he s 
got — fists.” 

“Ain't that enough?” 

He pulled “Lee’s Peninsula 
Strategy” out of his locker. “May- 
be not, Mr. Potts.” 

We loaded in Aruba and started 
North. The sun was bright and the 
sea threw it in our faces like a . 
mirror. Larry grew brown. He 
took to throwing a baseball on 
deck with one of the messboys. I i 
watched him wind up that long 
skinny arm and whip in curves, out- 
curves, drops, and fireballs whack 
into a catcher’s mit that didn't 
move two inches. I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. , „ T 

"What you doing out here. I 
said, “with the Dodgers needing 
twirlers like they do? ’ 

He blushed and shifted his wad 
of gum. “Aw, cut it out, Mr. 
Potts.” 

‘-‘Son, you got a future and you 
don’t know it. How’d you like a 
manager at . . . say . . . twenty 
per cent.?” , „ . 

He grinned, scratching a rib that 
bulged like a broom stick. “I guess 
baseball and history are the two 
best things around.” 

Well, we sailed on through the 
summer. Aruba to Havana to 
Kingston to every place. Larry 
learned knots, splices, deck gear, 
ground tackle, everything that a 
slave driver like Blelock could pile 
on. It was brutal. But the funny 
thing was that the kid seemed to 
like it. He soaked up all Blelock 1 s 
seamanship like a sponge and 
Blelock got madder and madder 
trying to stump him. . 

“Old muscle-bound had me paint- 
ing the stack today,” Larry said. 
“Two hours.” 

I opened my mouth and my 
cigarette dropped out. Two hours 
on a hot stack in the Caribbean 
was enough to cook the eyeballs. 

“Lie down here,” I said. ‘Til get 
some water.” 

He scratched the fuzz on his 
cheek. “Naw. I got to catch with 
some of the guys.” He picked up 
his glove and went out whistling. 

There was still one trouble. As 
everybody grew to like Larry, Ble- 
lock hated him more. He beat him 
up twice again over nothing at all. 

I told the kid it was high time we 
squawked to the officers. 

“No, Mr. Potts,” he said, finger- 
ing the bruise over his eye. “I’m 
analysing the man.” 

“Who's analysing who?” I said. 
“He's a strong-arm primitive, 
that’s all. As soon as I discover his 
weak spot he’s done for. 


guts and no sense. 

“Something I read struck me to- 
day, Mr. Potts. To defeat a superior 
enemy one must exploit his weak- 
nesses.” 

We hit rough weather on our 
last run. Below Miami, a gale 
nearly drove us on Tennessee Reef. 
Larry was a real sailor now and 
he waded with us on the well deck, 
lashing down gear, ducking under 
the rollers. When the seas moder- 
ated Blelock sent him aloft for the 
first time. 

“Them booms tore their collar, 
he said. “Chain ’em in and I’ll toss 
you a shackle.” 

The kid climbed up and got the 
chain around the booms. 

“Okay,” he said, leaning over. 

"Coming up,” said Blelock. He 
heaved the shackle. It was wide 
about six feet and landed clank 
on the deck. “Dammit.” 

“Upsy Daisy,” said Larry. 

Well, Blelock threw it again and 
it went even wider. He tried it a 


across rivers, then pushed them in. 
Take Nathaniel Green in North 
Carolina. Take Wellington in 
Spain.” 

"So what?” I said. .... 

He made a little O with his 
mouth. “Don’t you see? Why fight 
the way Blelock wants? I’ll make 
him fight the way I want.” 

yr to find a way,” he mused, 
tapping his fingers, "a way . . .” 

I tried to scare him out of it but 
no use. He moved silently around 
the ship, plotting the downfall of 
a guy who had been Jack Sharkey’s 
sparring partner. I steadied myself 
for the lambslaughter. We sailed 
into Mobile and dropped hook a . 
hundred yards from the Texaco 
dock, waiting for a free berth. 

It was a warm lazy day, I re- 
member. Little white pleasure 
boats were scooting around, mak- 
ing scrolls on the water. We were 
close enough to shore to hear 
traffic speeding and honking. I 


PANDERING TO YOUR TASTEBUDS .... 

on^ slice ^of* l eMc*erT l |TK>re palatable than another, may not be a secret much 

l0n New schools of thought are now allying, flavour plus nourishment in the 
belief that those^foods which appeal most by taste may have greater nutrient 

ma™ e rials 0r haW> X y'MTo'be ‘identified! ofce’this is^ accomplished we can^ expect 

In g C °th e ' ^ e q ui r e d^ 3 q u ali t i el' 3 of flavour 'will be* i”la7ed and breeding will com- 

m The* Tarmyard^chlcken 1 ' will face new feeding routines with different foods, 
new cooking processes to preserve its transitory flavour. 

We can foresee a delectable future when everything specifically to our taste 
is on the grocer's shelves. But how about the character who likes his apples tart, 
his poultry gamey? The time may come when comestibles are sold by flavour. 


ayes. That could 

_ play-back of me, 

twenty years ago. Kids are all 


dozen times, getting madder and 
madder. He couldn’t come any- 
where near Larry. .. 

“I’ll come down and get it, Mr. 
Blelock.” 

“Don’t get sassy, damn your 
hide!" 

Finally he sent the shackle up 
on a heavy line. Larry put it in 
and came down, grinning a mile 
wide. He gave me a wink. 

“See that, Mr. Potts?” he mut- 
tered. “Old muscle-bound couldn t 
hit the Queen Mary if she was in 
his bathtub.” 

“Not with a shackle maybe, I 
said, “but he could hit you with a 
bowl of knuckles at four feet 

He didn’t hear. "Very interest- 
ing,” he murmured. "Very. 

That night he hauled out all his 
books and pored over them for two 
hours. At last he looked at me and 
said, “Mr. Potts, I think I have it. 

“Whatever it is, don’t,” I said. 
"Please don’t.” „ 

“It’s so simple, it’s funny. Every 
successful general made his op- 
ponent fight the way he wanted 

Oh, my back. 

"Take Lee in Virginia. He never 
lit into the Federals where their 
men would count. He pulled them 
onto his breastworks and made 
them fight there. Or he lured them 


don't know any place where the 
sun comes down so good as it 
does in Mobile — hot and yellow 
and nice-smelling. We hung over 
the rail, waving to the speed-boat 

51 After a while the officers called 
a water taxi and went ashore, leav- 
ing Blelock in charge— a strictly 
illegal operation. But they were 
thirsty and it’s a well-known fact 
that officers need refreshment more 
than the crew, what with all that 
heavy gold braid they lug around. 

We went in to lunch. Blelock sat 
at the end of the table stuffing his 
face with pork chops and making 
unpleasant comments about offi- 
cers. Every now and then he'd 
give somebody hell for dropping 
a fork or coughing or something. 
He was sore. 

Then it happened. Sal lit a cigar- 
ette and burned himself and let out 
a couple of carambas along with 
other Spanish pleasantries. 

Blelock stood up. “I ain’t gonna 
tell you again to talk American. 
This ain’t a Spik ship.” 

Nobody said anything. Then 
Larry stood up. 

"There’s nothing in the Constitu- 
tion that forbids a foreign tongue, 
you stupid baboon,” he said, and 



by LESTER WAY 

When his heart had decided on the girl, his mind still 
couldn't give the green light. 


rnONY BARDON glanced side- 
-*- ways at the engineer as they 
walked to the pit-head. 

Tony was mine-manager, fully- 
qualified and capable, but he was 
also the son of the mine-owner 
Sloan had seen him grow up and 
take over the management, and 
somehow Tony felt there was- 
scorn behind the smile on Sloans 
broad face. . . 

Because the Old Man was sick, 
and not to be worried, for the 
first time Tony had no one to 
lean on and he knew Sloan was 
thinking about that, gloating on 
his weakness. 

A single-seater car nosed its way 
toward the office. It was Dot 
Vansford's car and Tony wanted 
to go back to the office. He wanted 
to see Dot alone and explain why 
he hadn’t been taking her out. 
He had wanted to do it for weeks 
but it was like so many other 
things; when it came to the point, 

he He id didnT° do it now. He stayed 
with Sloan, knowing that bloan 
could handle things, but afraid 
he would think that Tony was 
dodging responsibility. He went 
on to the pit-head, and Dot went 
into the office. A cage-full of 
miners came up and then he saw 
Dot leave the office and come to- 
ward him. .. ... 

The miners left the cage, talk- 
ing together with their deputy. 
Then Dot saw Tony, and came to- 
ward him in her jaunty, free- 
stepping manner. The cigarette 
in her painted mouth was the 
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badge of the fast Younger Set 
she ran with. 

Tony’s eyes were confident and 
his lips firm, but only he knew 
that he was keeping his lips firm 
with an effort, fighting for con- 
fidence. Beside him, the engineer s 
face was impassive, and Tony 
realised that he had never got to 
know Sloan very well. 


It 


11 was ms uwi. fault. Sloan was 
good mixer, but not Tony. It 
- — - with the young 


was the same wun me 
social set Tony should have be- 
longed to. They joshed each other, 
made jokes at each other's expense, 
knew all about each other s affairs, 
except Tony’s. Whenever this 
familiarity threatened Tony, his 
horns came in like a snail’s. 

The miners’ deputy came toward 
him, and that meant there was 
something wrong underground. 

But Dot was there, and she was 
insistent. He could go to meet 
her and pretend he didnt know 
the deputy wanted him, or he 
could talk to the deputy and keep 
Dot waiting, while Sloan s swarthy 
face mocked him. 

“Hel-lo, Tony!” Dot called. 
“You're the very man Im looking 


Tony turned to Dot. She had up- 
slanting blue eyes, and little mis- 
chievous wrinkles on her forehead. 
She was pretty and wealthy and 
knew nothing about mines, or 
about any kind of work-place. 

He said, “I’ll be busy here for 
a little while, Dot. How about 
waiting in the office?” 

"Silly!” she pouted, laughing at 
him with her eyes. “Aren’t I more 
important than a miner all covered 

“But it’s some little thing that I 
can settle in no time!” 

"Pooh! You can settle my busi- 
ness first! I only want you to 
help me in a game we’re playing. 
We’re seeing who can find the 
craziest place to have a luncheon- 
party. It’s piles of fun, Tony! 
We’ve been to some of the weirdest 
places, but it’s my turn now. I’m 
going to take them down your 
mine, right to the bottom, and 
give them a lobster salad down 
there!” , .. , , 

He felt a moment of pity, look- 
ing down on her laughing oval 
face. Thinking up mad-cap adven- 
tures was her substitute for work. 
Inwardly he despaired, not able to 
reconcile this with his feelings 
for her. 

“I’m not sure it can be ar- 
ranged,” he said. “You should have 
asked me sooner.” 

“Why? We’ll just go down in 
that lift-thing. You can have 
packing- cases ready to use -as 
tables and chairs, and we 11 spread 
a cloth and bring out the .food 
and drink.” 

“It’s dark, and you d need lamps, 
and it’s sloppy underfoot. ^ The 
walls drip, and besides — — ■ 

“You can loan us miners’ lamps, 
and we’ll dress in old clothes 
Don’t be a spoil-sport, Tony! Ill 

bet your father would 

“He’s sick, haven’t you heard? 
More miners came up the shaft. 
They stood a little distance from 
the deputy, and then the mine- 
inspector got out. He was almost 
as dirty as the miners. The men 
were grumbling among themselves 
and the deputy was getting angry. 

Whatever was wrong under- 
ground, it wasn’t serious, but it 
held the men there, made them 
frown with concern, impatient be- 
Tnnv was talking to a girl. 


The deputy said, “Excuse n 
Bardon, but there’s- 


Mr. 


“Just a minute, Joe! I won’t 
keep you waiting.” 

The deputy’s face was black 
with coal-dust, and his eyes held 
a strained look. He represented 
the men who worked on the seam, 
and they were touchy about hay- 
ing their deputy held off. Nervously 


cause Tony was talking o s***- 
He knew it without them saying 
it and he also knew he was re- 
sponsible for the mine and was 
letting the crazy antics of idlers 
push the miners’ problems into the 
background. . . , 

“Listen, Dot!” he said. I have 

to see what’s wrong in the mine. 
It may be urgent.” . 

He moved uncertainly toward 
the deputy but she caught his 
sleeve. “You only have to say we 
can come' I've got to get back 
to town now. Just say the word, 

T °Tli fix it if I can, but —— ” 
“You’re a darling, Tony! I knew 
you’d help me out!” 

She ran toward her car as if it 
was all settled between them. He 
wanted to call her back and tell 
her he had promised nothing, but 
the miners were getting impatient 
and the deputy was scowling. 
"The boys are waiting! he rap- 


ped. ‘There’s a fast drip coming 
out of tile roof in No. 5 drive. It 
looks like there'll be a slip of stone 

"Put in extra timbers. I’ll give 
the orders right away.” 

“That’s all right, but we’re wor- 
ried about the water. It could be 
an underground water - course 
breaking through, and the next 
charge we fire might flood the 
tunnel.” 

The inspector joined in. The 
dirt on his face and clothes showed 
that he had examined the seepage. 
He said, "The roof is all going 
soft, Mr. Bardon. It certainly calls 
for precautions.” 

The sound of Dot starting her 
car made Tony turn. She gave 
him a long wave, and he waved 
back. Sloan was watching with 
a sardonic smile, remembering 
that when something like this 
came up in the past, Tony always 
replied, “I’ll tell the Old Man, and 
we’ll do whatever is necessary.” 
He couldn't give that answer 
now. He knew the answer he 
ought to give, but something held 
him back. Maybe there was a 
better way of meeting the dan- 
ger, a way that would cost a little 
more now, but would sacrifice less 

coal, and maybe 

As long as he could remember, 
his father had always Intervened 


to help him, showing him a better 
way, or an easier way, taking de- 
cisions out of Tony’s hands. Tony 
hadn’t realised that his power to 
make up his own mind had grad- 
ually become paralysed. He didn’t 
understand it now, but he held 
back on the very point of making 
a decision, afraid that it might 
be a wrong decision. 

“The boys don’t want to work 
in No. 5 till they’re sure,” the 
deputy said. “They think you 
ought to transfer them to another 
coal-face.” 

"And I agree with them," the 
inspector put in. "I want to watch 
No. 5 for a while. I’ll get every- 
thing ready to seal it off if it starts 
flooding. In the meantime, why 
not transfer that crew to No. 9?” 

This was the very solution Tony 
intended but he felt a flush on 
his face as he nodded and gave 
the necessary instructions. 

He turned toward the office, but 
the miners didn't budge. Harry 
Buckman came after him, and 
stopped him. Buckman spoke for 
the Miners’ Lodge. He was a short, 
thick-set man with a powerful 
body, wide-set eyes, and a hard- 
looking mouth. 

“We heard what that empty- 
headed girl said, and ” 

"That was Miss Vansford!” Tony 


snapped. “She’s a friend of mine.” 

He was getting their backs up 
again. It always happened this 
way. Buekman’s manner held de- 
fiance and it made Tony feel un- 
comfortable. 

“I don’t care who she is! We 
don’t want her bringing a party 
of twirps underground to goggle 
at us! This isn’t the zoo!” 

“They won’t bother you!" Tony 
said hotly. “They just want a 
crazy luncheon-party under- 
ground.” 

"Crazy? Yeah, they must be 
crazy! A coal-mine’s no place for. 
lunatics! Keep them above 
ground!” 

“You don’t own the mine, Buck- 
man! If I chose to invite some 
friends down the mine, it’s none 
of your business!" 

“We’ll see!” Buckman said. 
“Your old man would of told that 
butterfly where to go!” 

There it was again! Tony’s 
father never had much trouble 
with the men; he understood them 
and he spoke their language. But 
Tony couldn’t do that. He had to 
hold himself aloof, talk down at 
them, arousing their hostility. 

“I won’t have your insolence, 
Buckman!” he was saying. “When 
you speak of my friends, speak 
respectfully!” 

“And we won’t have them down 
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, __: he work! We won’t work! We never 

ThisThair and thought did, and never will— •” 

- - • ■' “Shut up, you fool!” Tony snap- 

’ "You’ve been on strike ever 
e bom!" 


about Dot Vansford,. and the 
miners, and the crowd of idlers 
with whom Dot spent her time. 

Buckman was right about them. 
They were empty-headed and •- 
responsible. They had * 

money, and r- + ’"*■ ♦ 

was as rich 


jot against Langley’s back, he 
:nt him staggering away. 

He pulled himself up two feet 
from Tony. Under the imitation 
coal-dust, his face was white, his 


^"‘That’s whit 'T “said, but this lips were trembling in anger, 
is the first time I’ve worn the “What are you going to do, 
much strikers’ Uniform!” Tony? Will you stand for that?” 

enough to do. Tony ™ quiet!” Dot shouted at Dot flared. J’Where.is _your^auth- 
most of them, but them. 


ority? Do you' let these louts 

<*£» jnLssj srsws *iSB& «m .»*«,*• 




be classed as one of them. This mine where there ----- ■ • ■ 

was what he wanted to explain working. We wont bother the b °<Jy,.? lu J— , 

underground. Buckman’s out- of the grimness of a coal-mine, rnght. If, there s danger oi noou 
spokenness was one thing, his how every miner knows When he mg — 
embarrassment of the company goes underground, _that he ^ may 
Dot kept 


,.„s another, but his own never see the sun again. — — - , 

indecision never had kept step other time, alone with him, she Hes . . . Hey. 

with Ws pride would have listened, but the gang cage you — ” 

Steeling P himself for an argu- was impatient. Billy Langley -was ...He bit^off the 

ment, he picked up the telephone threatening to ‘march on the pit- 
and called her number. Her head.” . , 

mother answered in a tired drawl. Dot tossed her head. It it s 
Dot had come back from the mine, like that it needs something to 
but had changed her clothes and brighten it up and that s what 
- - o tollincr we’ve ent! Come on! 


"He says the pumps can handle 
it if it doesn’t come any faster. 
— • — .t of the 


gone out. There \ 


i telling 


c >e got! Come — 

They all made for the pit-head 


... before it 

uttered but there was no 
doubting his anger. And it was 
Dot who was leading the crowd 
into the cage! 

“Now see if you can stop us 
from going down!” she cried, half 
‘ fun, half in anger. 
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be asleep. hl £i. an “ aga “„ reallv helonsed to this company; 


The cage was at the pit-head, really belonged t 
5— ; r» Me had told himself 


•au j — this company; 

, 1VCJ . „„„ — his had. told himself she’d eventually 
cabiiir hands on the levers. As see things his way. 
he watched the crazy procession But when Dot whooped andjed 


«3 - »1r xs w”o|. 

eleven o’clock before he remem- wawucu nuui _ r 

be ‘?f tn 0 at C vnu D Tnriv’” Mrs Vans- approaching he = left“his cabin and the “gang" into the cage, forcing 
fard ^fd y ° ; Thev"re' aU OT thd£ bafred the way to the cage. the driver either, to send them 

isisIiSg 

‘Tony!” Dot whirled around, on it, then Tonys reserve snappea. 

flushed. "Aren’t you the boss? 

That was more than Tony had Order him out of the way’ 


a miner, and he's got rubber boots, 


down the shaft where miners were thev 
working, ridiculing them. He could 


... forgot himself, forgot every- 
thing except his anger. 

Tragedy threatened down there. 


only guess at the outcome. Bardon. If they want to go sight- 

The party arrived like clowns in seeing m the mine, they hadn t 
a circus parade, the men dressed ought to dress up like it was a 
in ribald^ miner-masquerade, the fancy-dress ball! If they think 
girls in old slacks and. sweaters, they *’" v ' nnr " nHBS ™ tlie 


they don’t bother anybody” danger, while a few t 

_ -n «"* M ”*JB- d ?Sa h S“ SS ctS ™OPJ. rei 
’ll put them out!" 

Langley guffawed, 


They dragged hampers from their dirt — - 
cars and came noisily to the office, “T'hev’r. 
filling it with chatter and laughter. 

Billy Langley thumped Tony 


They’re friends of r 


scoffing, 

“Look~at”our brave mine-manager! 
He’s about to burst a blood vessel!" 
Tony brought his fist up with 


the back and shouted, “Good old 
Anthony! Not such a sour-puss, 
after all!” 

“You’re commg down with us, 
aren’t you, Tony?” Dot asked. 

"I didn’t say you could go 
derground! I tried T ' hnT '‘ > 
to call it off!” 

“But, Tony! You said. you d ( 
range it! You * 


3 phone you 




sen! They didn’t know you’d take 
their fun the wrong way.” 

“They know now! Let ’em have 
their fun somewhere else!” 

Billy Langley shouted, "Pile in, 
all of you! Push that long-faced 
fool out of the way! I’ll work 
the levers!” 

Langley dived into the cabin, 
and Jensen cursed and rushed at 
him. 


, Jen- all its force, and it cracked c 


iO Langleys j-.. . 

Langley crumpled, and fell t. 
the floor. Tony ordered the other 
men to drag him out, moving on 
them as he gave the order. They 
bent down and obeyed. 

Two girls scurried out but Dot 
remained where she was. Her 
face was pale but her eyes v 
aflame, challenging him. 

"Knock me down too! Go ahead! 


“Don’t touch those controls!" See how it feels t 


“The miners don’t like it. They 
think you’re going down to goggle get?” Langley laughed. Pile in. 
at them and make fun of them. I’ll show you! 
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He gripped her arm to force her 
work this gad- out, and she slapped his face. He 
- - — - • • twisted her arm suddenly, forcing 

it behind her back. He flung her 


out of the cage and followed her 
out, ready to push her away if 
she tried to come back. 

“Let it go, Jensen! I’ve got 
the lunatics under control!" 

The cage went down, and the 
crowd was silent for a moment. 
Dot was looking at the arm Tony 
had twisted as if she needed to 
study it closely. Langley was still 
dazed, rubbing his jaw, all the 
high spirits and mockery gone out 

"Maybe we deserved it, Tony,” 
Dot said quietly. “I suppose we 
did go too far, but you’re not go- 
ing to let that lift-driver stand 
over you, are you? Make him 
obey orders, and take us down!” 

Until now, a request like that 
from Dot would have brought only 
faltering self-doubt but he found 
himself answering her instantly. 
“You're not going! Get that into 
your heads, all of you! You’re 
just useless drips, getting in the 

Dot came closer, searching his 
face as if she had never seen him 
before. “Does that include me?” 

He had to say it. In the pres- 
ence of her friends and in sharp 
words, he had to say what he 
wanted to say to her alone. 

“Yes, it certainly includes you. 
Dot,” he said. “It includes you 
.just as long as you trot around 
with this pack of gold-plated spivs! 
Now ^get away from here! I’m 

They were cowed. He could feel 
their anger, but they picked up 
their hampers and went toward the 
cars that had brought them. 

The inspector stepped out of 
the cage and gave his report on 
the fall and of the increased seep- 
age. They talked of possibilities, 
and Tony made decisions on the 
spot, still exhilarated by his anger. 
Sloan arrived from the office, and 
Tony gave him the needed instruc- 
tions, and Sloan nodded, agreeing. 

It took half an hour, and then 
Tony said, ‘Tf there’s any change 
in the situation, I’ll be in the 

He started toward the office. He 
heard the cage sliding down again, 
and then he halted in his tracks, 
amazed at himself. His own inde- 
pendence startled him, but he was 
already counting the cost to him- 
self. That moment of anger had 
smashed his reserve, stripped him 
of his aloofness, but it had also 
laid bare his desire for Dot. She 
was in his blood, and his blood 
was racing now as it never had 
before, and his need for her hurt 
as such things never used to hurt. 

He stumbled into his office. A 
bitter taste was in his mouth, an 
ache was in his chest. Near the 
window something moved, and he 
wondered numbly who was there. 

The light fell on tawny hair and 
he went forward in a daze, and 
found that Dot’s up-slanting eyes 
were looking doubtfully at him. 

"I I took you at your word, 

Tony. I’m finished with that crowd. 

I never knew you felt that way — 
that is. I’d like to see things your 

And the kiss she gave him 
showed she had already started 
trying. 


The place was shocked silent. 
“What’s that noise?” said Blelock. 
"Did a pig get stuck in the hawse 


p ‘£ 


scarlet colour started up 
his neck. Pretty soon the whole 
face was purple. He threw down 
his knife. 

“I’m gonna make me some ham- 
burg,” he roared, balling his fists. 

He must have been gone half an 
hour. When he came back his eyes 
were crazy-red. He hadn't found 
the kid — anywhere. 

“He can’t hide forever,” he 
growled. 

But Larry had vanished. I 
walked around the deck, whistling, 
peeking into lifeboats. Then I 
found two scrawled words on the 
leaf of a history book — swam 
ashore. 

I went to bed, chuckling. They 
couldn’t get him for deserting the 
ship because the Coast Guard 
would find out that no officers 
were aboard. I tell you, the kid 
was starting to figure angles 
smarter than a sea lawyer. 

In the morning we docked at the 
Texaco dock. Blelock kept running 
from fantail to forecastle, checking 
the crew handling the lines. He 
felt sure Larry would show up. 

‘Still hiding, eh?” he bawled. 


t skip ship without 


“Well, he 
his gem’.” 

By noon, we were pumping 
cargo, and crewmen were signing 
off. Blelock watched the gang- 
plank like a hawk — but no Larry. 
After a while, Sal and Joe went 
down, carrying sea bags. Blelock 
watched them, and you could 
almost see the blood bubbling un- 
der his skull. That one-cylinder 
brain of his was telling him that 
Sal and Joe had caused this frus- 
tration. 

“Hey, you Spiks . . .” he bellowed, 
starting down the gangplank. 

They looked and ran. Blelock 
started after. But at that moment, 
something black sailed down the 
dock and went into his stomach. 
It doubled him over like a punched 

"Stay where you are, Mr. Ble- 
lock,” commanded a young voice. 

It was Larry, at the end of the 
dock beside a pile of coal. He had 
nailed Blelock with a baseball-sized 
chunk and he balanced another in 
his fist. He stood there, while 
Sal and Joe ran behind him, bab- 
bling in frightened Spanish. 

Then Blelock straightened up 
with a roar. He charged. 

It was a terrible mistake. Larry 
fired a smoker right at his face. 
Smack — coal and flesh and teeth 
met violently. Blelock sprawled 
like a clown, arms outstretched. 

"Don’t get up,” said Larry. 

It did something to me — I 
wanted to cheer. There stood the 
kid — freckles, cowlick, skinny 
arms. He was swallowing his 
Adam’s apple, tense as a cat. Prob- 
ably scared stiff. But he was in 
command, and no mistake. 

“Sal,” he said in a tone of au- 
thority, “you and Joe beat it.” 


Blelock got on his knees, his face 
a mass of blood. Zi-i-i-p. A piece 
of coal missed his ear by inches. 
He dropped hastily to his stomach. 

" I said down." 

Well, it was something to see. 
The toughest bosun in the East, 
pinned to the boards by a teen-aged 
sharpshooter. Every time Blelock 
raised his head, a hunk of coal 
blew a path in his hair. 

I began to see what had hap- 
pened. The history books were 
paying off. To defeat a superior 
enemy, one must exploit his weak- 
nesses. Larry had learned from 
the shackle incident that Blelock 
couldn’t throw straight. So he was 
making his fight with projectiles. 
Furthermore — like a good general 
— he wasn’t even giving him a 
chance to get to an ammunition 

“Mr. Potts,” he called, keeping 
his eyes on Blelock. “I’d be grate- 
ful if you’d pack my gear and drop 

I did that. I stowed his books 
in a sea bag, and because I didn’t 
want him to forget old beat-up 
Potts, I tucked a ten-dollar bill in 
"Lee’s Peninsula Strategy” and 
scribbled “By God, it worked!” on 
the fly leaf. 

“Thanks," he grinned, when I 
tossed the bag down. 

He looped the bag over his 
shoulder and keeping his firing 
arm ready, backed down the dock. 
Blelock followed him with squirmy- 
red eyes, his nose glued to the 
boards. And it came to me that 
the kid had learned more from 
history books than just this trick. 
He learned that Right has got to 
give battle to Wrong, somehow or 
other — or else the world goes cock- 
eyed. And Right had better make 
damn sure it wins. 

“So long, Mr. Potts.” 

But, like the knucklehead he was, 
Blelock decided on another Banzai 
charge. He bounded to his feet. I 
saw the kid's arm wind up . . . flash 
back . . . that hunk sang. It ex- 
ploded on Blelock’s forehead, an 
inch above the brows. A coal- 
splinter flew up and landed on my 


school kid, the generation that 
people always say is going to the 
dogs. He was me, twenty years 
ago, and I watched myself hitch 
the bag a bit higher on my skinny 
shoulder, start to whistle, and 
vanish up the dock. I watched — 
and felt lonely and happy at the 

But there's a time and place for 
this sort of dreaming and strictly 
speaking I was on duty. Some 
signs of animation were making 
themselves obvious along the dock. 
Larry’s marksmanship hadn’t gone 
unobserved and a small crowd of 
wharfmen were approaching cau- 
tiously, curious as to the prone 
figure on the dock and yet not 
quite sure that the dealer of 
thunderbolts had withdrawn. I 
waved them back and yelled some- 
thing about sunstroke. 

Then I got a towel and went 
down to where Goliath lay sleep- 
ing with a halo of little invisible 
stars around his head. 
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"Run away with me," he said. "It's the only way." But he knew he'd always be tunning . . . 


i his 

..ipe it 

away. Instead he sat limply in the 
chair and studied the mustard- 
coloured wall paper. The room 
smelled of dirty clothes and stale 
cigarette smoke. 

"See what I mean?” Doc Eissen 
said. "Now you see what I mean?” 

Outside a car coughed and 
sputtered as someone tried to turn 
the motor over. 

"I got ears," Boyle told him. 
“Emil’s been a bad boy. He can’t 
be allowed to get away with it 
But I’m no gunny, Doc.” 

"You work for the outfit,” Eissen 
said evenly, “You got your aSSign- 

ment.” , . ., w 

Boyle felt all tied up inside. Not 
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the tip of his tongue over his lips. 
Then he announced slowly, “Tell 
the boss to count me out. Like I 
said, I’m no gunny.” 

He felt relieved to have come 
out in the open. But almost im- 
mediately his nerves jerked taut. 
He felt dampness under his arm- 

P *Doc sucked in his breath and a 
chair creaked as Moe Genick shift- 
ed his bulky frame. Boyle knew 
he wasn’t selling them a thing. He 
closed his eyes. 

Moe said softly, “You ain’t out 
of anythin’, Boyle.” 

Boyle pushed back his chair and 
stood up. Lacing his fingers be- 
hind his neck, he stretched, trying 
to appear casual. “I got an answer 
for that. Joe Boyle makes his own 
mind.” He reached for his coat. 


“You know what that means? 
Doc Eissen asked. 

Boyle swung around slowly. He 
looked hard at Moe, whose small 
eyes were buried in fat cheeks, his 
big hands folded across his paunch. 
He looked at Doc Eissen, with his 
slick black hair and thin angular 
features. , , , 

Boyle asked himself how hed 


r got ii 


o this. 


Not that he didn’t know. A guy 
wanted money, a lot of fast money. 
Wanted them so bad he didn’t stop 
to argue with his conscience. It 
seemed an easy way to get it, 
operating for the outfit. Making 
collections from the punks who 
needed protection. He’d even al- 
most convinced himself it was just 
another business, like any other. 
Only it paid better. 



But it was deeper than that. A 
lot of Joes want money. Worse 
than he, maybe. But they know 
there are ways and ways, and 
they'd go hungry before they'd tie 
up with the outfit Because the 
outfit meant murder. Even when 
you just did collecting it meant 
that you couldn’t go on kidding 
yourself very long. 

"Sure, Doc,” Boyle said evenly. 
"I got a good imagination. I know 
what this can mean.” 

He went out, slamming the door. 
As he went down the stairs, the 
fear he'd been trying to control 
seemed to take full possession. He 
increased his pace, so that by the 
time he reached the footpath he 
was running.- He checked himself, 
forcing his Tegs to a walk. 


The cold late afternoon wind 
whipped around him and seeped in 
under his coat. 

He wasn't getting involved in 
murder. 

He'd sunk deep enough already. 
But killing was different. He 
couldn’t go through with that. But 
he knew that in walking out on 
Doc and Moe he was shoving the 
barrel of a loaded gun against his 

It’s always too late, he thought, 
drawing in a lungful of cold air 
that made his chest suddenly ache. 
When you figure the angles, you’re 
in so deep you can’t ever pull out. 

When he came to the corner of 
Roylston Street, he stopped and 
used the phone booth. 

A girl’s voice answered almost 


immediately. “Hello there, lover 

Boyle could almost see Lo’s 
brown eyes smiling at him under 
her long lashes. His fingers gripped 
the receiver tightly. He said even- 
ly, "Lo, I'm going to be late.” 

He heard her sigh of disappoint- 
ment. “Not too late?” 

“Very late,” he told her. “Maybe 
not at all tonight Better find your- 
self something to do.” 

“I want to see you, Joe.” 

“I want to see you, too, Lo. But 
I got things to do. I got a lot of 
things to do.” 

He hung up then and went out 
to the street The wind was blow- 
ing from across the train yard. He 
turned up his collar and wondered 
if he’d be speaking to Lo again, 
ever. A flat emptiness began to 
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settle in the pit of his stomach. 

He could go to the cops. They’d 
believe him, maybe. But he didn't 
like cops. He was too involved him- 


traflic pass, his eyes narrow and 
brooding. An empty cab came 
along and he flagged it. 

Pressed against the leather of 
the back seat, he let the warmth 
of the car heater soak into him and 
thought about Lo. Funny, hed 
never expected any girl to affect 
him the way she did. He could 
take women or leave them — or so 
he thought. Experience had taught 
him there were few women he 
couldn’t have if he wanted them. 
He didn’t know what 
about him, but 


there. And 

sometimes he wanted them, but 
temporarily, and then he was 
finished until the hunger came 
again. Women were difficult when 
he didn’t want them any more. It 
was part of the deal. 

But that night in Lena’s, when 
he'd met Lo, it hadn’t been the 
same. She'd shown no interest at 
first. But her presence had excited 
him strangely, and he’d talked and 
laughed too much. It “ 
party, and she’d 


IIMMIMBI 


large 

. , — - across the 

table from him. He liked the way 
she ate her spaghetti. The way 
her eyes sparkled when she said 
something. He knew instinctively 
that something about her charged 
his whole being with a new, com- 
pelling purpose. 

Perhaps it was because of Lo 
he’d broken off with Moe and Doc 
Eissen. If she hadn't come into 
his life he might have gone on, 
adding to what had already 
happened so that in the end what- 
ever he did wouldn’t make any 
difference. Even murder. 

His cab spurted ahead suddenly, 
cutting in among traffic and Boyle 
knew he couldn’t bring Lo into 
this. He had to level with himself 
and cut Lo out of his life. That 
was the only right thing left. 

Abruptly the car rocked to a stop 
in' front of Emil's place. Boyle 
leaned forward to read the meter. 

‘‘Seven and six,” the driver said. 
Boyle handed him a note. It was 
beginning to get dark. He looked 
ud at the narrow brick apartment. 
There was a light on the third 
floor. 

"Sure. Keep the change. _ 

He walked up without ringing. 
It was an old building with paint 
peeling from the walls and the 
smell of old cooking lingering in 
the air. The bulb in the hall out- 
side the third floor apartment 
had burned out. Boyle rapped on 
the door. 

No one answered. 

He rapped again, impatiently. 
Then he tried the knob. The door- 
opened. Inside it was too bright. 
Every light had been turned on. 
Boyle sucked in his breath, know- 
ing he hadn’t reached Emil in 

He strode across the living room 
into the bedroom and snatched 
open the bathroom door. 

Emil Rowe was sprawled in the 
tub, wearing figured nylon shorts. 
Flesh was ragged around the hole 
in his chest. There was blood, red 


against porcelain. Emil had got his. 

Boyle stood still, fighting down 
nausea. He felt as if this was a 
nightmare. It had the same vague 
half-hold on reality, yet the dis- 
jointed horror that can only 
struggle up out of the depths of 
the subconscious in a dream. 

After a mome.ii he turned away. 
He went over to the wash basin, 
turned on the cold water and 
splashed it on his face. Groping, 
he finally found a towel and wiped 
the wetness away. . 

He began to realise he had 
better get out of this house. He 
returned to the sitting-room, eyes 
Shuttling about, noting vaguely 
the blonde modernistic table, the 
chartreuse-covered sofa, the Picas- 
so reproduction on the wall. It was 
all cold and empty. That was 
why he felt no pity for the dead 
man. He wondered what motive 
had brought him here to warn a 
man he didn’t like. 

His eye caught the telephone on 
the low table by the sofa. With- 
out conscious thought he moved 
over and picked up the instrument 
He dialled the switch. 

The line sung in his ear. Then 
he heard the purr of the ring. 
He’d tell the operator to send for 
the police. It would be doing some- 
thing. He couldn’t just run away. 
But before the girl came on, he 
heard a door open and he set the 
receiver back abruptly as he 
turned. „ . . 

"Smart boy,” Doc Eissen said 

S °He y 'held a .45 in his hand. His 
thin features were twisted with 
some inner amusement. 

There was more movement. 
Heavy shuffling feet approached 
from the bedroom. Boyle half 
turned, saw the descending arm 
and ducked and tried to weave 
aside. Steel slashed his scalp, 
slamming metal against flesh and 
bone. Then there was nothing . . . 

He tried to push his way out of 
the oily blackness. From time to 
time patches of brightness swam 
before his eyes. But he couldnt 
hold them. Not at first, anyway. 

Later the light began to make 
sense, and he managed to lift his 
head and focus his vision. He was 
staring at the ceiling. It hurt his 
throbbing eyes to look at the fiat 
whiteness. 

He was on the tiled bathroom 
floor. He felt a dry crust of blood 
along the side of his face. His 
head hurt horribly. Even when 


effect. 

He managed, using the bathtub 
for support to get his feet. 
Vacant eyes stared back at him 
from the medicine cabinet mirror. 
He picked up a comb, ran it 
through his matted hair. Then he 
tried to wash the crusted blood 
from his cheek. 

When he moved away his foot . 
struck something hard. Looking 
down, he saw a gun He tned to 
stoop over but he had to straighten 
because he couldn't maintain his 
balance. Instead, he dropped to 
his knees. He lifted the weapon 
and dropped it into his coat pocket. 
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He thought, Emil Rowe didn’t 
have to die. Not if Boyle had got 
there quick enough. He’d disliked 
the guy. Not enough to want him 
murdered, but enough so it didn’t 
matter now he was dead. 

It came to Boyle then that he 
had to get away. He found the 
light switch as he stumbled out 
of the bathroom. The click 
sounded ominously loud as he 
plunged the room into darkness. 
He went out through the bedroom 
into the hallway that still smelled 
of old cooking. He felt the gun 
weighing down his coat pocket. 

He reached the footpath, feeling 
abruptly the harsh cold contract- 
ing his skin. A gust of wind beat 
the breath out of his chest. He 
moved a few paces, then backed 
into a doorway, straining to 
breathe. 

It was then he first heard the 
crescendo of a siren rising above 
the roar of the wind. Boyle turn- 
ed the collar of his coat up around 
his chin. He waited while the 
police car careened around the 
corner and braked before the place 
he'd just left. 

He still didn't know what it 
meant. Perhaps, if he had, he'd 
have broken into a run and tried 
to get away. And that might have 
been a mistake. Instead, he found 
he was breathing easier and he 
knew he couldn’t stay huddled in 
that doorway. He eased out and 
began walking away. When he 
came to Revere Avenue he found 
a cab. He couldn’t go back to his 
room, not with Doc and Moe after 
him. 

“Where to, bud?” the driver 
asked. 

He gave the driver Lo’s address. 
That was bad. He’d have to figure 
something else out. He didn't want 
Lo mixed up in anything. 

He was trying to concentrate, 
figure it out, when the cab stopped. 

“This is your place,” the driver 

Boyle tried to move. Tried to 
say something. His tongue was 
thick. 

“Jeeze, you got a load on," the 
driver said. 

Then, miraculously, Lo was 
there, talking softly to the driver, 
and Boyle tried to move again 
and he felt his feet dragging 
across the sidewalk bricks as he 
heard Lo saying, “He’ll be all 
right now, driver. I can handle 

Boyle tried harder to make his 
legs work, and they obeyed after 
a fashion. Then there were lights 
again and warmth and the frag- 
rance of Lo’s hair as she bent 
over him. “You sure got your- 
self beat up, lover man,” she said. 
“Let’s face it, you’re not going to 
be much use until we get you 
patched up.” 

He felt he ought to say some- 
thing. His tongue was thick and 
his head was swimming again. 

“Let’s leave it. I'm not much 
use,” Boyle told her. . . . 

When Boyle awoke the sun was 
streaming through the curtained 
window. His head still hurt but 
he threw back the bed covers, 
less she was brought into his life 
the better. 


stretched, feeling the circulation 
returning. He was still weak and 
hazy in the head, like he had a 
bad hangover. 

In the shower he turned the 
water on hot, standing there a 
long time, until his skin was 
flushed. Then icy cold. He dried 
himself briskly and knotted the 
towel around his waist. When he 
came out, Lo was in the kitchen- 
ette. He smelled coffee and sizzl- 
ing bacon. 

He felt suddenly that he needed 
her badly. He went over to her 
on bare feet, took her shoulders 
in his hands and gently swung 
her around facing him. He bent 
his head forward and found her 
mouth. He felt the tremor of 
her body against his and her 
warm, moist lips seemed to be 
saying something important. He 
held her, not wanting to leave go, 
until abruptly she broke away. 

“The bacon will burn,” she said 
brusquely. 

“We’ll fry some more.” 


She shook her head, sending 
black hair swirling about her 
cheeks. “You’re not even decent.” 
“It’s all how you look at it.” 
he suggested. 

Yet he saw something deep and 
troubled in her eyes and he cursed 
himself, knowing she was worried 
about him. He dressed and by 
that time she had breakfast on 
the table. He sat down, avoiding 
her gaze but conscious of her 
every moment while he ate. 

She poured him another cup of 
coffee before she spoke. “Lover 
man, you got trouble.” she said. 
‘‘But you can always climb out 

He said impatiently, ‘Til deal 
my own cards, Lo.” 

He caught the hurt that showed 
in her eyes. She said, “You’re 
dealing from a stacked deck. No 
one has to get beat up the way 

you did. Unless ” 

"Unless what?” His voice was 
sharper than he intended. But he 
didn’t want her to go on. The 
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She shrugged. “Skip it.” Tak- 
ing a cigarette, she tapped it light- 
ly on the table. “I had a feeling 
from the start that this would 
never work out. That there was 
something terribly wrong. There s 
always been a part of you I could- 
n’t reach. And the more I tried, 
the more I sensed that if I ever 
did reach it, I wouldn t like what 
I found.” 

Boyle didn't know what to say. 

But he couldn’t blame her. She’d 
discovered his rottenness, and 
there wasn’t any way out. No 
use protesting, because she d see 
through his lies. He slid back 
his chair and stood up. ‘Til be 
going, Lo. It was just one of 
those things.” 

“Just one of those things," she 
repeated. “It sounds better in the 
song. It has a good tune.” 

He went into the bedroom and 
found his coat. His head was 
beginning to throb again and he 
felt the end of everything closing 
about him. 

She was still sitting at the table, 
stirring her coffee idly as he went 
out, shutting the door on Lo for 
good. Hell, he’d make peace with 
Doc now. He’d spent a lot of 
money lately. Too much. Now 
he’d put it away and after a 
while he’d light out for the south. 
You could live there cheap, and 
he’d forget Lo just as she’d for- 
get him. Easy as cutting out your 
own heart. „ 

“You got chicken,” Doc said 
coldly. “The boss don’t like it. 

Boyle looked into the merciless 
eyes. “I wasn’t feeling good. But 
that’s over.” 

“You could feel worse. You get 
chicken once, you can get chicken 
again.” 

“That's a chance you got to 
take. But I won't.” 

Doc spread the fingers of his 
hand wide on the table. T,isten, 
Boyle. You’re just a little punk. 
Why the hell should we give you 
another chance? It don’t make 
sense." , . . 

"There’s that business about 
Emil. The cops would like to 
know who put that hole in him. 

He was watching Doc’s thick 
lips. He didn’t like the smile that 
crept over them. Or the slow 
way he began to talk. “About 
that,” Doc said. “The cops know. 
They’re out looking for a boy 
named Boyle. And they’ll find 

“But this Boyle knows the right 
answers.” ,, 

Doc’s grin stayed on. Could 
be. But he won’t give them. He II 
keep them all nice and quiet be- 
cause of his girl friend. You 
wouldn’t want anything to happen 
to Lo, would you? She’s real high 
class and you wouldn’t want her 
mussed up?” , , 

Fury drove blood to rsoyie s 
temples. He brought his right 
up and moved forward. Moved 
toward the gun that suddenly 
appeared in Doc’s hand. 

“I wouldn’t, Boyle!” 

Boyle didn’t stop. He slashed 
out, bringing his shoulder in be- 
hind the blow. He heard the gun 
go off, like a sudden explosion 
that tore at his ear drums, just I 
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as his knuckles smashed into Doc’s 
mouth. He was swinging his left, 
watching the amazement in Doc’s 
face dissolve into blankness when 
another shot rang out behind him. 

He caught the gun in Doc’s hand, 
twisted it free and spun around. 
Moe was in the doorway, ready to 
fire again. 

Boyle weaved. He triggered and 
a hole opened up in Moe's fore- 

Nausea caught Boyle. He’d never 
killed before. He turned away, 
hearing the sound of Moe’s body 
hitting the floor. As he stumbled 
to the door he only half saw Doc 
still sprawled in the chair behind 
the table. 

He was pulling at the outside 
door when he remembered Doc 
still lived. He hadn’t solved any- 
thing by killing Moe. He’d better 
go back and finish the job he’d 

But there was the big boss. 

He remembered Emu Rowe. 
Emil had only tried to welch on 
a little dough. What had happened 
to Rowe would happen to him. The 
boss wouldn’t let Boyle get away 
with that killing. 

And there was Lo. They knew 
about her! He had to run. . . . 


Boyle punched vigorously at Lo’s 
bell button, three , rapid jabs. He 
faintly heard the buzz from up 
above. Then he leaned against the 
wall a long, anxious minute, 
breathing heavily, until the clicks 
started coming. 

He tore open the inside door and 
ran up the stairs. His heart was 
pumping wildly. His whole body 
seemed strange — as if it belonged 
to someone else. 

Lo stood framed in the door, an 
apron tied around her narrow 
waist. “We’re finished, lover man,” 
she said quickly. “I told you that. 
Now be good and leave me alone." 

Boyle shoved her back inside 
and foUowed her. 

She turned to face him, lips 
vivid against her dead white skin. 
Her long fingers began playing 
with the ruffle of her apron. 

He strode over to the window 
and looked down into the alley 
with its rubbish cans and faded 
red brick walls. The fire escape 
was coated with ice. 

"Better pack your things, Lo. 
We’re pulling out.” 

She caught her breath. “I like 

He swung her around. “Do like 
I say! We haven’t got much time! 
I stopped at the bank. Not much 
cash, but it’ll do. There’s a plane 
leaving at one-thirty." 

“So we run. Grab a plane. It’s 
a dramatic move, Joe, but a few 
hours too late. I've got no reason 
to go with you, lover man. None 
at all.” The bitterness in her tone 
was like a lash. 


He said impatiently, “We love 
each other, Lo. It's the only way 

She said flatly. “I did love you 
once. Sure. Eut it’s all o’ - 
It’s dead, like a bomb wiped o 
She stood facing him, straight and 
too bright-eyed. He grabbed her 
to him and held her, so close he 
felt her breath on his cheek. 


“It doesn't end like that, Lo. 
It can’t." 

■ "Let me go.” She struggled to 
break away. 

"Listen, you don’t understand. 
They'll be after you, too. They 
know about us. We got to get 
away.” 

She still didn’t seem to under- 
stand. He raced on, trying to make 
her see. “I killed a man, Lo. I 
had too. He’d have killed me 
otherwise, but now the boss is 
out trying to kill me.” 

"It’s dead, lover man. We can’t 
bring it back. You run away, if 
you have to, alone.” 

Boyle wanted to kiss her. His 
whole body yearned for her with 
a white hot need that drove all 
else before it. But he let his arms 
drop and Lo pulled away. 

“How can you be so sure, Lo?” 
he asked slowly. “That it's dead, 
like you say.” 

She went over to a chair and 
sat down. Her lips were tremb- 


ling. “It’s easy, lover man. You 
just aren’t the guy I fell for. You 
never were.” 

He looked at his watch. Ran a 
hand over his wet forehead. The 
fear came back, suddenly, in all 
its naked savageness. But it wasn’t 
guns he was most afraid of. It 
was losing Lo. He slumped down 
on the sofa, let his head rest in 
his hands. Defeat was a cold and 
heavy weight within him. 

“I wanted the dough,” he said 
slowly. “I figured I could (jet it 
quick with the boys. And I did all 
right. A business deal, that’s all. 
Nothing too damn bad. It could 
have gone on that way, but they 
tried to work me in on a killing. 
I wouldn't go for that.” 

“Yon can't .win by running 

He glanced at her and saw the 
hint of softness that had entered 
her features. “The other answer 
is a slug in the back. And they 
know about you, Lo.” 
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She sighed. “You got a blank 
spot, lover man. You don’t see 
the reality of tilings. If you start 
running, you’ll keep running for- 
ever. You won’t be able to stop. 
We couldn’t live like that.” 

He said irritably, "You want me 
to go to the cops. That’s what 




She nodded gravely. , . , 
Angrily, he asked, “You think 
could enjoy ourselves talking 
vppn bars?” 


; could. Only 


between bars' 

“No. But when you 

ished with that, 

then.” 

“That might be a long while. 
Too long.” 

“We got 


_ o __ . j take that chance. 
X L«.i wait— if I have to.” 

“You don’t have to. If you 11 
come with me we won’t have to 
worry.” . 

"I said I can wait. 

Numbness was creeping through 
him again. He started rubbing a 
hand along his thigh. The buzzer 
rasped. 


“I’m not expecting anyone.” 

She got up, starting to answer. 

Boyle ran forward, caught hey 
hand and swung her around, fac- 
ing him. He said sharply, “Dont 
answer it, Lo. I know who it 
could be.” 

Fear prickled his neck. He had 
to fight himself to keep from going 
to pieces. He thought Lo was right. 
If he ran away it would always 
be like this. Every bell an un- 
reasoning terror. Because the boss 
would follow him. There could be 
no hiding. There’s always some- 
body waiting for a man who runs 
away. 

He ran over to the closet and 
tore a coat from a hanger. He 
brought it over to Lo, who stood 
as if frozen in the centre of the 
room. He threw the coat over her 
shoulders and then bent and 
brushed her cheek with his lips. 

"Go down the fire escape,” he 
directed. “I'll follow. If we get 
separated, I’ll see you later. Some 
place." 

She didn’t want to move. He 
pushed her toward the window. 
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He waited until she’d reached 
the ground and was walking along 
the alleyway. 

From below he heard a sudden 
muffled crash and then the stomp 
of feet on the stairs. 

He moved out on to the fire 
escape. Legs loose and head giddy 
he began descending. 

He was almost down the escape 
when the shot came, sharp and 
dry-sounding in the still coldness. 

He made another step, slipped 
on an icy rung, went sliding to 
the ground. He felt pain in his 
shoulder and then he was slam- 
med hard against the pavement 
from the slug’s impact. He came 
up on one knee, remembering the 
gun he’d found in Emil’s place, 
still heavy in his coat pocket. He 
pulled it out with a slow, careful 
movement, clamping his teeth to- 
gether hard to keep the pain from 
clouding his brain. 

Above, high on the escape, he 
made out Doc Eissen getting ready 
to fire again. Another man was 
leaning from the open window. 

Boyle thought If Doc and that 
man came down, they might go 
after Lo. 

He wasn’t much with a gun. It 
/as a long time since he’d been 
n the range with the army, and 
; was a long shot. ■ 

Another bullet slammed into 
.am. He rocked back, steadied, 
then triggered as Doc started com- 
ing down. He fired three times 
before Doc’s arms flew up and he 
pitched forward off the fire escape. 

The other man disappeared from 
the window. 

Boyle stood up unsteadily. He 
began stumbling down the alley in 
the opposite direction to the way 
Lo had taken, leaving a thin 
trickle of red in the dirty snow. 

Then the car came rushing to- 
ward him. 

He stumbled out into the street 
and waved his arms. Brakes 
screeched and the car swerved and 
skidded to a halt. A cop opened 
the door and ran over to him. 
Boyle thought. Someone must have 
phoned in an alarm. He said 
hoarsely, “There’s a girl you got 
J - find. She needs help.” 

"Man, you need help yourself. 
“I'm. okay. Find the girl . . . 

There were no bars in the hos- 
^.tal. Lo came and sat with him 
and told him what had been in 
the papers. How, with his help, 
the outfit had been broken, even 
though the boss had escaped. 

Boyle smiled. The lawyer had 
said, with his turning state’s evid- 
ence, it might not be too long a 
sentence. 

Now he said, I got to hand it 
to you, Lo. You’re better than 
any cop alive. You make the bad 
turn himself in.” 
ie saw her eyes film. She was 
looking right at him, and her red 
lips seemed to be smiling, even 
though they hadn’t moved. ‘Lover 
man, let’s just leave it we figured 
out what was best for each other. 

For the first time, he really be- 
lieved her. For the first time, as 
she took his hand, he felt maybe 
he might turn out to be the kind 
of guy she thought he could be. 
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CONTROL THAT IMPULSE 


( Continued from 


e 9) 


ruptcy, but rather, you should be 
able to effectively control your 
mental processes and emotions 
within certain pre-danger limits. 

There’s one other human failing 
which couldn’t be omitted from a 
discussion on sadism and that is 
“personal pride”. Everyone takes 


i the way 


duct themselves and 
they do things. 

Possibly nothing can upset or 
annoy us more quickly or effective- 
ly than direct criticism of some- 
thing in which we take pride. 

If you are such a person, who 
always places personal pride over 
any criticism, even if justified, 
then you almost certainly will har- 
bour grudges. And the grudge is 
a prime example of sadism. Re- 
member the definition: “ a desire 
to inflict pain or suffering” on 
some other person? 

The grudge-harbourer has exact- 
ly that desire. At some future 
time he’s going to make someone 
else “sorry for what he did to 
me". Somehow or other he must 
get square for some hurt— perhaps 
it was real, perhaps imagined, or 
maybe a well-deserved prick to 
false pride. Holding grudges 
against other people is mentally 
unhealthy. 

Far better to forget the grudge 
idea of revenge later, which is a 
negative action anyway. In fact, 
that's exactly what all the aspects 
of sadism amount to — negative 
action. Any mentallv healthy, 
normal person should be strong 
enough to take positive action. 

What is positive action? How do 
you go about taking it? Firstly, 
teach yourself by past, present 
and future experiences to recog- 
nise a situation. This particular 
situation is one which, depending 
on how you behave, could leave 
you open to sadistic tendencies. 

Secondly, evaluate the situation. 
Get the whole situation into its 
proper perspective and appreciate 
it for what it’s worth. 

Thirdly, be big enough, in char- 
acter, to be able to pass over a 
jibe at personal pride without hav- 
ing to make an issue of it. Abso- 
lute silence, rather than hasty 
words and heated emotion, can 
often turn a situation to your 
favour. 

Finally, learn to worry at the 
right time. The right time is 
when you can do something con- 
crete about the worry. And avoid 
as strictly as you can depressive 
moods; control yourself from fall- 
ing into fits of depression which 
can keep you in a state of mental 
confusion. 

If you keep your mind in chan- 
nels like these at those times when 
you find yourself in a confused 
or emotional situation, you need 
have no fear that some sadistic 
impulse will take control of your 
feelings. 


PSYCHOLOGY QUIZ 
ANSWERS 

(Continued from page 17) 

If you work well every day, 
but slacken off on pay-day, be- 
cause you feel the holiday 


8. If you need to drown your job 
in drink, then you’d better 
change it — this “celebration" 
is only a cover for your dis- 
like of the job. 

You can take five points if 
you buy yourself a little extra, 
but this really means that you 
feel you must compensate 
yourself for a task you don’t 
really like. 

You can take seven points 
with a better conscience if you 
buy a present for someone 


else, because the idea behind 
this gesture, whether or not 
you know it, is to show that 
you are being “good” in keep- 
ing to your job and you want 
the other person to approve! 

If you save your money all 
the time, you are up against 
a tricky point: you are mak- 
ing the job pay for the rest 
of your time, and you like to 
feel that it is fulfilling some- 
thing; but whether you are 
enjoying the job because you 
like the work, or because of 
the money, is another matter. 

We’ll concede five points, 
because you ought to relax by 
an occasional burst of enjoy- 
ment — and appreciate your 
job twice as much! 

9. If you hate or detest your boss 
without reason, change your 
job. He represents the job, 
and it is the job you hate, but 


1. SYNONYMOUS TERMS 


Memory and Pelmanism 

Memory is woven into the fabric of every effort, mental and 
physical; it is the very texture of emotional experience. ' 

It gamers and stores knowledge from books and from the 
exercise of all the senses. It provides the mass of knowledge and 
experience which is the foundation of worldly wisdom and from 
which the material for sound judgment is drawn. 




i that 


recollection at the time i 
of what has been read, 
or done— and of ideas that nave come 
to the mind on previous occasions. 

le what has 

yet to be done and to remember standing with 
dates, prices, figures for all purposes, pelmanism 
appointments, visits and the numer- 
ous little things which, when com- 
pleted, help to make each day a 
happy and successful one. 


is needed placed by accuracy in facts, precision 
' 1, heard in thought and certainty in action, 
.ve come The Pelmanist is helped in all that 
icasions. is stated and implied in the above 
by the comments on his work. He 
unconsciously assimilates a clearness 
of expression which adds to his 

‘ *- i - associates. 

British through 
and through. In itself it 
epitomises the elements of cool 
sanity, reliability and con- 
tinuity of practical effort which 
characterise the British people. 


it it puts the emphasis 
The Pelman Institute Headquarters are in London. The Melbourne 
Branch was established in 1907 and has enrolled 85,000 men and women 
of Australia and New Zealand. The Melbourne Branch has been at its 
present address for 40 years. 

New Zealand is in a favourable position in relation to Pelmanism. By 
arrangement with the reserve Bank, fees can be paid into the Pelman 
Institute's Bank in Wellington. This means that those enrolling in New 
Zealand get the advantage of the exchange. Those interer*~ J " 
to write in the first instance to tl ~ ~ * “ 


e Pelman Institute in Melbourne. 


The address of the 
Pelman Institute is at 
21 Gloucester House, 396 
Flinders Lane, Mel- 
bourne. Copies of "The 
Efficient Mind,” describ- 




had on application. Call, 
write or phone MB2555. 

' 
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cents the Slave-master, the job 
therefore becomes slavery, and 
you a slave. 

You are building up dan- 
gerous resentments, during an 
outburst of which anything 
can happen — you can run 
berserk or just become "ill. 
Change your job promptly. 

If you like your boss be- 
cause you think of him as a 
fellowman, take ten points, 
because you like your job. A 
boss and a job are closely 
associated. You can't like one 
without the other. If you like 
the job, but not the boss, the 
liking is only temporary— -the 
danger point is still there; best 
to change your job. 

10. It is natural to enjoy your 
annual holiday, and you can 


take ten points for this. If 
are constantly putting it olf, 
you may think this is because 
you like your job — it isn’t; 
you’ve just got so used to it 
that you feel lost away from 
it, and have become un- 
unhealthily balanced. 

If you take your holiday 
and then want to curtail it 
and rush back to your job, 
this is (a) as previously indi- 
cated, boredom because you re 
"married” to your job; or, (b) 
because you think your boss 
will find you are not indispens- 
able, after all. 

In either case, you give 
yourself an anxiety neurosis, 
and it is time you steadied 
down on your job — enjoy it 
thoroughly, but don’t “marry" 
it; it will be there when you 
have had your relaxation! 


HAVi 

CHILDREN 

by choice — 
not chance 



You can determine with certainty the exact time of fertility and 
sterility in the individual woman through the discoveries of scien- 
tists after 1 years of research. A safe, NATURAL METHOD, approved 
by leading^ doctors and clergy, even those opposed to mechanical 
and chemical Birth Control. 

PLAN BIRTH by NATURAL METHOD 
It enables couples to whom children have been denied for years, 
to calculate accurately the woman's most fruitful time to foster 
conception. On the other hand, it encourages young couples to marry 
early, as they have it now in their own hands to fix the dates for 
conception and birth of their children. 

ELIMINATE all RISKS 

In the past a woman could never accurately ascertain the time of 
month in which conception could occur. Now, with Dr. Alexandres 
MARITAL ADJUSTMENT FORMULA and his PLASTIC WOMAN'S 
FERTILITY INDICATOR, you can know with absolute certainty 
and without error. Thousands of clinical tests prove this method 
to be correct. 

Simple System with Fertility Indicator 
Leading medical authorities highly recommend Dr. Alexandre’s 
MARITAL ADJtlSTMRRT SYSTEM. ,,?* «*“• 
terms the amazing method of controlling tne size oi jour • niny 
THE NATURAL WAY. It gives marital happiness without fear. 

All moneys promptly refunded if you are not fully satisfied. 

Dr. E. ALEXANDRE, Dept. C.E.I, Box 3584, GP.O., Sydney 


DR. E. ALEXANDRE, D.Sc., 

Dept. C.E.I, Box 3584, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.H . 

(12 Alan St., Nth. Sydney. Phone XY6<89.) 

^ ^!cfose scU-yi d d ress't d , stamped envelope. 

d under plain sealed cover your COMPLETE SYSTEM with 
D your 5 WOMAN'S FERTILITY INDICATOR. I enclose lull amount of £3. 
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A survey reports that one 
woman in three has crooked stock- 
ing seams. This finding is being 


“So you’re Sally’s husband?” 
said the visitor with some surprise. 
“If I’m not,” quipped the husband, 
“I’ve been taking some unpardon- 
able liberties.” 

Behind every successful man 
there's a woman — and she usually 
catches him. 

Sunday afternoon at the beach 
and his eyes were wandering. A 
blonde of Venus proportions drift- 
ed by and the wife snapped: "Hmf ! 
I’d like to see her kitchen sink. 
I bet it’s well-stacked too.” 

One nice thing about money is 
that its colour never clashes with 
any outfit you’re wearing. 

4 H * 

Not that he was thinking of 
buying it but the £5000 tag on the 
Old Master set our character think- 
ing. "That’s a lot of money, 

he mused, " and for only one 

coat of paint, too.” 

* * * 

I’ve got a cousin twice removed 
at my place and a mother-in-law 
we’ll never be able to remove. 

* * * 

She was carrying on at great 
length about her dog, a big, ugly 
mongrel. “He’s just like one of 
the family," she concluded. 

Acidly, her listener chipped m 
with, “Which one?” 


They were returning home one 
moonlit night after an expensive 
day's shopping. 

“Oh, what a lovely moon," she 
sighed. 

“Yes,” he replied absently. “How 
much?” 

Men go on cruises for the fish- 
ing; girls go on cruises for the 
hunting. 

“No,” she reported, “I didn't 
enjoy myself at the convention— 
but I kept my husband from hav- 


"Tell me, John, who is the boss 
at your place?” 

“Well, Dorothy says whats to 
be done about the children, the 
servants the dogs and the parrot 
— but I say pretty much what I 
like to the goldfish.” 
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THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Tells how you can learn Motor 
Mechanics in your 
spare lime at home!! 



tfTOUR Of/ff/mmA 

snow you WAY 


LEARN 

HOW fO 

FIN If 



YEARS 


For ov 
years the Aus- 
tralian Techni- 
cal Schools, 
have succes 
trained students 


(Our Mew Iew fflfirr— 

■ a limited time only, the Australian Technical 
Schools, Jamison St., Sydney, are making an 
attractive offer regarding a Complete Cor- 
respondence Course in MOTOR 
CAR ENGINEERING, under o 
Special Enrolment Plan. 


OWNER DRIVERS TOO! 


MOTOR-CAR 

ENGINEERING 


HERE IS THE PROOF! 

IPiS 










Don’t simmer 

this summer 


And the cloth? A beautiful, pure wool 
worsted, rich and finely woven in just the 
exclusive designs and colors you want. 

When the heat is on . . . you need Stamina. 


You’ll have newly-pressed, well-groomed neat- 
ness; uncrushcd, uncrinklcd smartness all day 
long. 


You don’t have to. Here’s a Stamina suit that 
gives you Springtime freshness through all the 
hottest months — designed to keep you crisp, 
cool, and wonderfully comfortable, no matter 
what the thermometer says. 


Stamina 
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